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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Crisis in Egypt 


SERIOUS situation developed 

from the assassination in the 
streets of Cairo of Sir Lee Stack, Gov- 
ernor General of the Sudan and Sirdar 
of the Egyptian Army. Immediately 
after his funeral the British High Com- 
missioner, Lord Allenby, presented to 
the Egyptian Premier Zagloul a stiff 
ultimatum with a_ twenty-four-hour 
limit. The British note demanded apol- 
ogy, punishment of the assassins, the pay- 
ment of an indemnity of two and a halt 
million dollars and, in addition, suppres- 
sion of all political demonstrations, im- 
mediate withdrawal of Egyptian troops 
from the Sudan and withdrawal of 
Egyptian opposition to the British Gov- 
ernment’s wishes concerning the pro- 
tection of foreign interests in Egypt. 
Warships and troops. were moved along 
to support the drastic orders. 

The demand for withdrawal from the 
Sudan reversed the arrangement made 
by Premier MacDonald last summer. 
Egyptian independence of Great Britain, 
with strings tied to it, was achieved in 
February, 1922. The British protec- 
torate was abandoned, on condition of 
British imperial communications—refer- 
ring especially to the Suez Canal—be- 
ing left open, and of guarantees for 
“British protective influences.” These 
matters and the future of the Sudan— 
scene of bitter contention between Brit- 
ish and Egyptians since the days of Kip- 
ling’s Fuzzy Wuzzy—were reserved for 
later discussion, and the London Times 
complains that the Egyptian attitude 
since has been unfavorable to anything 
of the sort. Last summer the Egyptian 
Nationalists demanded the withdrawal 
of British troops from Egypt and the 
recognition of Egyptian sovereignty in 
the Sudan. MacDonald refused, but at 
the same time realized the impossibility 
of the counter contention that Egypt 
should herself leave the Sudan, and 
agreed that the present situation of joint 
control should continue for from three 
to five years. Zagloul Pasha, it will be 
remembered, recently visited England in 
an effort to modify the working agree- 
ment with England on some of the 


points of dispute, had small success, and 
resigned a few weeks ago; but popular 
demand practically forced him to con- 
tinue in office. 

His response to the British ultimatum 
was to apologize, though disclaiming of- 
ficial responsibility for the murder com- 
mitted by a private person, promise pun- 
ishment and pay the large indemnity 
asked. He protested the demand con- 
cerning the Sudan—a matter explicitly 
under negotiation—as contrary to the 
Constitution and Egyptian rights. 

Zagloul Pasha then resigned, and his 
place was taken by Ziwar Pasha, presi- 
dent of the Senate. Meantime the Eng- 
lish replied curtly that orders had been 
given to move the Egyptian troops from 
the Sudan, and they have seized the cus- 
toms at Alexandria. Egypt may attempt 
to appeal to the League of Nations. 





Russian Treaties Canceled 


HE policy of the Labor Govern- 

ment in the matter of the much 
discussed Russian treaties has been re- 
versed by the new British Foreign 
Secretary. Notes to the Soviet Govern- 
mént from Austen Chamberlain noti- 
fied it that the treaties concluded by the 
Labor Government would not be recom- 
mended to the Parliament for consid- 
eration, and expressed the conviction 
that the Zinovieff letter, which played 
so important a part in the recent elec- 
tion, had not been a forgery. Complaint 
was made of revolutionary propaganda 
in Great Britain, aside from this letter, 
and the Soviet Government was given to 
understand that it could expect noth- 
ing further from Great Britain with- 
out evidence that all propaganda had 
stopped. In some quarters the notes 
were understood to amount to a with- 
drawal of recognition, but this is not 
the general point of view. Nor does 
the present attitude affect the continu- 
ance.of the trade agreement. The note 
in which the Russian chargé d'affaires 
had demanded apology for the British 
respons? to the Zinovieff letter, it turned 
out, had not been turned over by former 
Premier MacDonald to his successor; 
that is, the Government had refused to 


‘ 


‘receive’ it, and the present régime has 
so notified the Soviets. 

It is not thought that Russia will re- 
sent the new notes to the extent of 
breaking off relations. 


Scrapped 
NDER tthe disarmament treaty 
the superdreadnought Washington, 
still uncompleted, was condemned to de- 
struction. As a taxpayer and naval ex- 
pert, William B. Shearer brought an 
injunction suit against the Government 
to prevent its being scrapped, on the 
ground that this would be an unjustified 
waste of the taxpayers’ fifteen  mil- 
lions. The injunction was refused by 
the Dizistrict of Columbia Supreme 
Court for lack of jurisdiction. Mr. 
Shearer appealed to the Supreme Court, 
claiming that there is a plot on foot to 
destroy the Navy, but the Washington 
was moved out to the appointed place 
of destruction and experimentation. 
The incident reminds us again that 
various questions in connection with the 
treaty remain unanswered. For _ in- 
stance, has France ratified or not? Are 
we behind Japan in the ratio? And is 
Japan building more ships than ever? 
Not to mention the vexed question of the 
elevation of the guns on our ships. 


Opium Conferences 


HE first of two international 

opium conferences called by the 
League of Nations met at Geneva early 
in November, and ran a stormy course, 
with a free exchange of recriminations, 
according to press reports. The British 
Empire, France, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, India, Siam, China and Japan 
were the conferring powers, and the con- 
ference revealed the fact that, despite 
undertakings made at the Hague con- 
vention of 1912 to suppress the evil, 
opium smoking is still prevalent and, in 
some cases, on the increase. 

In the second conference, which met 
later in the month, an American dele- 
gation, headed by Stephen G. Porter, 
appeared and made proposals for a fun- 
damental cure. These proposals are that 
the production of opium shall be limited 
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to the strict medical and scientific needs 
of the world; that all other use shall be 
an abuse—heroin, an opium 
derivative, to be absolutely prohibited as 
having no at all. A plan for a 
central board to furnish yearly estimates 
of legitimate quantities is recommended. 
In countries where opium smoking is 
still permitted it is proposed that im- 
ports for the purpose of making prepared 
opium shall be reduced by ten per cent 
each year for ten years and then flatly 


} 
considered 


use 


prohibited. 

The real heart of the problem is 
apparently profit. India, according to 
Wayne Gard in the Christian Century, 
produced 1,500 tons of opium a year 
and for the year 1921-22 the British re- 
ceived from opium revenue in India 
3,728,000 pounds sterling. Turkey comes 
second as producer. In China, where 
opium growing is illegal, the amount is 
not a matter of record, but it is known 
to have increased rapidly in the past 
two years. 

The American not 
unanimously approved, and are still un- 
der discussion. 


proposals were 


Mussolini 
HE Mussolini may 


have passed the crisis that has been 
threatening it since the murder of Mat- 
teoti, the Socialist Deputy. At any rate, 
Mussolini won a vote of confidence 
315 to 6—on his foreign policies one 
week, and the next week he was bril- 
liantly and dramatically defended by a 
man who had been counted as of the 
opposition. This was the Deputy Carlo 
Delcroix—a young martyr of the war, 
in which he lost both eyes, both hands. 
Before a packed Chamber he supported 
Mussolini’s policies in an impassioned 
speech, winning a tremendous ovation. 
Heading the rather heterogeneous op- 
position, with Delcroix counted out, are 
former Premier Giolitti, past eighty, but 
still very effective, and Peppino Gari- 
baldi, grandson of the Italian liberator. 
On the other hand, Mussolini seems to 
have loyal support from the Vatican. 
His problem is to persuade Italy that 
his government is normal and constitu- 
tional, and at the same time to keep his 
Fascist forces sufficiently rough and vio- 
lent to be a menace to his enemies. 


government 


Delay on the Protocol 


HE British- Government has asked 

the League of Nations to postpone 
consideration of the proposed Protocol 
of security and disarmament which was 
adopted by the Fifth Assembly of the 
League this fall. The Protocol was to 
have come up at the December meeting 
of the Council, looking toward prepara- 
tions for a disarmament conference next 
June. Though the British request was 


at first interpreted as meaning the scrap- 
ping of the Protocol, this seems not in- 
evitable. 


The fact is that the time was 








short to consult the British colonies 
properly, and they had raised strong ob- 
jections. Those that rule out Oriental 
immigration were alarmed by the clause, 
inserted on Japan’s insistence, which 
makes it impossible for a nation to be 
declared aggressor on a domestic ques- 
tion until the Council has considered 
the case. New Zealand and Australia 
saw in this provision possible trouble 
over immigration. 

It is assumed that Great Britain will 
not allow herself to occupy the position 
of destroying the agreement, at least 
without offering something cise of the 
purpose. 


Mr. Hill’s Test Case 

EPRESENTATIVE HILL of 
Maryland favors a modification of 
the Volstead law and he staged a test 
of it which he thought would be help- 
ful. At his home he made cider and 
allowed fruit juices to terment and in- 
vited his friends to drink. He was 
indicted on charges of illegal manufac- 

ture and possession of these drinks. 
Federal Judge Morris A. Soper ruled 
that evidence could be introduced to 
show whether or not these liquids were 
intoxicating. He based his ruling on 
a clause in the Volstead law which says: 
“The penalties provided in this act 
against the manufacture of liquor with- 


same 











Marceau 


Only a person whose life is wrapped up 


in animals could portray animals as does 
Edith Derry Willson, our cover artist. But 
when a person says: “Animals are my 
whole life, both living and in paintings or 
etchings. Dogs in particular are my fancy, 
and in my spare moments it gives me more 
satisfaction to be an amateur veterinarian 
to the sick dogs of my neighborhood, than 
anything else,” it is easy to understand why 
her work is so realistic and’ appealing. 

Mrs. Willson received her training under 
Joseph Pennell at the Art Students League 
in New York, and has shown in most of the 
national and international exhibits. She pre- 
fers oils to any other medium for the por- 
trayal of animal life, although she admits 
that the intricacies of etching fascinate her, 
and we are glad because of “Wolfe of the 
Moores,” among others. 
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out permit shall not apply to a person 
tor manufacturing non-intoxicating cider 
and fruit juices exclusively for use in 


his home.” He held that the definition 
of “intoxicating” given elsewhere in the 
act for other liquors did not apply and 
that the question for the jury was 
whether Mr. Hill’s drinks were intoxi- 
cating in fact. The fruit juices con- 
tained from 3.34 per cent to 11.64 per 
cent of alcohol and the cider contained 
2.7 per cent. The jury, after deliberat- 
ing seventeen hours, pronounced Repre- 
sentative Hill “not guilty.” 

He himself greets the verdict as a 
certain help in the probable effort to 
get through Congress a modification of 
the Volstead law. “It proves,” he claims, 
“what I have always maintained—that 
the Volstead act is hypocritical, crooked 
and marked by two standards.” Oppo- 
nents of modification claim that the de- 
cision is being greatly overrated; that 
in many places the decision would have 
been different; that in any case its ap- 
plication is very limited. 


An Immigration Ruling 

N important ruling was that of 

Judge James A. Lowell in the 
United States District Court at Boston 
concerning a Chinese bride. A Chinese, 
born in the United States, recently went 
to China and brought back a wife. She 
was detained and ordered deported. 
Judge Lowell held that the new immi- 
gration act of 1924 does not bar the wife 
of any American citizen just because 
that citizen is of Chinese blood. 


Very Briefly 

OWARD M. GORE, of West 

Virginia, who has been acting 
Secretary of Agriculture since the death 
of Mr. Wallace, has been appointed to 
the secretaryship, but can serve only un- 
til the fourth of March, when he be- 
comes governor of his home state. 


A hundred: million dollar loan to 
France has been arranged by the 


Morgan interests. 

A demand for more railway wages in 
Austria, and a strike called to enforce it, 
caused the resignation of Dr. Seipel, 
Chancellor of Austria. Then, as he 
doubtless knew, he returned to office on 
his own terms. Dr. Seipel is engaged 
in the difficult task of trying to carry 
out the League of Nations plan for the 
reconstruction of Austria, and is re- 
solved to keep within the budget recom- 
mended by the League. 

The Sailless Ship is causing much in- 
terest. It was invented by a German, 
Herr Flettner, and reports claim suc- 
cessful trials in the Baltic. The inner 
secret is kept, but the general idea is 
motive power from the impact of wind 
on rotating cylinders of thin metal at 
the tops of two steel towers. 

Peonage has again been disclosed in 
Florida—in the turpentine camps. 

November 25, 1924. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


November 19, 1924 
4 HE prosaic and conceded 
election has left anything 
but a dull situation at the 
_ So much has as fr 





of the Sixty -eighth c ongress 
that American politics would appear al- 
most to have had a complete overturn. 
There are many dramatic aspects of the 
Congressional situation. The last ses- 
sion of the Sixty-eighth Congress will 
convene on December 1 and, according 
to the Constitution, will expire on 
March 4. Although Republicanism has 
swept the country with one of the 
largest popular votes ever recorded, its 
leader will open the coming. session 
facing a hostile assembly. It will con- 
tain the old radical blocs, the farmer 
insurgents and, in addition, lame ducks, 
limping in from the election which repu- 
diated them. Here they will sit for 
three months, legislating according to 
principles and policies opposed by the 
electorate. They will be in the position 
of carrying measures against the will of 
President Coolidge and if the old coali- 
tion between Democrats and Radicals 
holds, the Senate again may pass legisla- 
tion entirely contradictory to the advice 
and judgment of Cabinet members; 
such, for instance, as the passage of the 
internal revenue bill by the Democrat 
and Liberal coalition after having re- 
ceived advice from the Secretary of the 
Treasury that such procedure would be 
against his experience and wisdom. The 
President will have to wait one year 
from this December before the Congress 
elected on November 4 may constitu- 
tionally assemble. 


A Menace to Lame Ducks 


The picture of these lame ducks and 
the power they will wield gives impetus 
to the amendment to the Constitution 
offered by Senator Norris at the last ses- 
sion, which fixes the beginning of the 
terms of a newly-elected President and 


Vice-President at noon on the third 
Monday in January instead of waiting 
according to present rules until the in- 
auguration of March +. Thus, the 
President and Vice-President would be 
more immediately responsive to the will 
ot the people. 

This, however important, in some as- 
pects is secondary to the effect of the 
Norris amendment upon Congress, tor 
that amendment specifies that the terms 
of Senators and Representatives shall be- 
gin at noon of the first Monday in 
January after election instead of having 
to wait a whole year from the election 
date. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the final 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
should not be devoted to vital issues 
which have been pending so many years. 
It is hardly likely that the coming ses- 
sion will cover much more than the reg- 
ular appropriation bills and a few out- 
stde matters, such as Muscle Shoals. 

The procrastinations of Congress, or 
the Senate, in the last few years, have 
concerned the most important problems. 
These have been so comprehensive and 
troublesome that the Congress has 
merely shelved the whole thing; such, 
for instance, as the formulation of a 
more permanent immigration policy, the 
definition of our foreign policy, with ac- 
tion on pending matters such as the 
World Court and further disarmament, 
the railroad policy, and government re- 
organization. At the last session the 
coming Presidential campaign was the 
excuse. 

The accumulation of these weighty 
problems has been such that on Decem- 
ber 1 the lame duck Congress will face 
a roster of uncompleted work which 
will include tax revision, with the pres- 
ent dissatisfaction over the methods of 
publicity for income-tax returns; mem- 
bership of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice; 
definition of American participation in 
humanitarian activities of the League of 





Nations; railways; Muscle Shoals; farm 
relief; increase in the Navy and con- 
sideration of the recent scrapping of 
warships; regular appropriation bills; 
child labor; treaty with Cuba regarding 
the Isle of Pines; new program for con- 
servation of national resources growing 
out of the investigations of oil leases; 
selection of new Speaker for the House; 
possibly a new majority leader; selection 
of majority leader for the Senate and 
possibly new President pro tempore. 
This list could be expanded but it is 
sufficient to be indicative. By agree- 
ment made at the last session the legis- 
lation regarding the government nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals will be taken up 
in the Senate at two o'clock on the day 
of convening and remain before the up- 
per house until disposed of. 


First on the Program 


Other matters scheduled for early 
consideration are the Cuban treaty men- 
tioned above; a second deficiency bill, 
which failed in the last hours of the 
former session; a measure appropriating 
$150,000,000 for the Navy, and the pos- 
sibility that proponents of the postal 
salary bill, vetoed by President Coolidge, 
will endeavor to force immediate action 
on the veto, in the hope of overriding it 
by the necessary two-thirds. 

Several investigating committees are 
about to report: The Couzens Commit- 
tee, which has been looking into the 
Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department, has resumed hearings, 
and Senator Borah’s committee, which 
investigated campaign expenditures, is 
drafting its report for presentation to 
Congress. As an indication of how 
President Coolidge regards the present 
session, note his reply to those who favor 
bringing up the question of tax revision 
before the ensuing short session. In 
spite of the fact that when he signed 
the internal revenue bill last spring (the 
legislation put through by the Demo- 
cratic and insurgent coalition), he stated 
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that he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to ask for further revision, he has 
decided not to allow the subject to come 
before the present session of Congress. 
In this Secretary Mellon has concurred. 
It is understood that the tax experts of 
the Treasury Department advised no 
further changes in tax rates until infor- 
mation becomes available showing the ef- 
fect of the new rates inaugurated by the 
revenue bill of last spring. However, 
it is also thought that the President is 
only too glad for a sufficient economic 
excuse to defer so important an issue un- 
til he can work with a sympathetic Con- 
gress instead of one not amenable to the 
advice of Treasury experts. 

On December 1 the floors of Congress 
will be almost unrecognizable, for who 
can think of the Senate without Henry 
Cabot Lodge, without Senator Brande- 
gee, or Senator Cummins as presiding 
officer? He, it is intimated, may relin- 
quish that post in order to devote his 
whole time to railroad committee mat- 
ters (which otherwise would fall into 
the hands of men more easily influenced 
by the La Follette theories of govern- 
ment ownership) and to the possible 
chairmanship of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 
In the House the elevation of Speaker 
Gillett to the Senate, although it will 
not be physically consummated until 
next year, produces an exciting situation 
as the contest for the speakership de- 
velops. Friends of Representative Mad- 
den, who has ably headed the House 
Appropriations Committee, are working 
hard for his candidacy. The majority 
leader, Representative Longworth, is an- 
other aspirant. 


Senate Leader? 


The majority leadership in the Senate 
is uncertain at this writing. Senator 
Lodge so naturally kept up the appear- 
ances of complete control over the Re- 
publican majority that his replacement 
will mean a vital change in the atmos- 
phere of the upper house. His was a 
penetrating personality. He had great 
distinction. He never lent himself to 
the commonplace. His _ intellectual 
aloofness only accentuated his position. 
The Senate is heavy with traditions and 
none more underlying than that of 
Lodge as chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, as orator, writer, 
friend of Theodore Roosevelt, scholar, 
and gentleman of leisure. Now in the 
place of the man who made no conces- 
sions, who had few political intimates, 
who stood on his own feet and bowed 
to no super power, not even to the Presi- 
dent himself, unless the Chief Executive 
happened, fortunately, to side with him, 
comes the appointment of William H. 
Butler to fill Senator Lodge’s place. 
The appointment has been made by 
Governor Cox of Massachusetts to last 
until the next general election in 1926. 

Mr. Butler will remain chairman ot 





the. Republican National Committee. 
He is of the Coolidge type and his 
nomination by the President as head of 
his election campaign cemented an afflia- 


tion of two men whose attitude and 
reactions are almost identical. ‘There 
was considerable dissatisfaction among 


the Old Guard at the appointment. Mr. 
Butler now takes the seat of the most 
important Republican in the upper 
house. For the first time in a long 
record of American politics there will 
be in effect an administration speaker in 
Congress. If he functions according to 
the precedent he has set during the cam- 
paign he will be more like a Prime 
Minister than anything an American 
Congress has had in some time. It may 
be that he will be the means of a liaison 
between Congress and the White House 
which will bring about a working agree- 
ment and produce real results—some- 
thing sadly needed in the last few years. 


Enter Senator Borah 


Moreover, his retaining the chairman- 
ship of the National Committee will 
bring that organization closer to the 
Republicanism of Congress than ever 
before. President Harding had a hard 
row to hoe when he tried to conciliate 
the different Republican groups which 
flourished around their natural centers 
—the National Committee, the Senate 
Republicans, state organizations, Cabinet 
officers and government officials. It de- 
pends considerably upon how fine a 
diplomat Mr. Butler is whether or not 
this new alignment has the advantages 
of its potentialities. 

And now the chairmanship of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
majority leadership have been divorced 
by the death of Senator Lodge. Senator 
Borah succeeds as head of the important 
body dealing with foreign relations. So, 
knowing Senator Borah’s propensities, it 
is safe to assume several things: 

First, that his hobby, recognition of 
the Russian Soviet Government by the 
United States, will at least have a thor- 
ough airing. Second, that there will be 
some action for or against the World 
Court. Third, with specific pending 
isssues disposed of, there are excellent 
chances that the foreign policy, so far as 
the Congress is concerned, will have 
greater definition than ever before. 

Senator Borah will be a new type of 
foreign relations chairman. When he is 
aroused he is highly active. The only 
time he subsides into passivity is when 
pending matters are so humdrum and 
dull that they do not interest him. The 
mere symptom of a fight is sufficient to 
call forth his powerful defense or attack. 
It will be refreshing in a legislative day 
to find a vigorous power in a committee 
noted during the last few years for its 
stodgy, cavernous atmosphere into which 
important matters were poured and from 
which very little came forth. During 
Senator Lodge’s long service on the 
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committee, Senator Borah often fought 
single-handed without even a slight 
promise of success, ineffectually wasting 
time, and it is not inconceivable that ke 
will be able to so present the foreign 
policy to President Coolidge that they 
will work in considerable harmony. 

Moreover, his elevation to the chair- 
manship through seniority undoubtedly 
will serve to clinch his own judgment, 
His attitude on membership in the 
World Court has been somewhat vari- 
able and during the last session he was 
thought by many to have been more 
amenable to argument from the pro- 
ponents than opposed. He has already 
said that he wants the World Court 
issue taken up and settled one way or 
the other. 

But the latest as I write is the talk 
among Democrats for a general reorgan- 
ization in Congress. Some of the Demo- 
cratic leaders believe the time has come 
to revert to Jeffersonian Democracy and 
forsake any semblance of connivance 
with liberals and radicals. Senator 
Bayard of Delaware recently said that 
he believed “the fundamental principles 
of the Democratic party have undergone 
no change and will be just as enduring 
as ever. I believe the time has come 
when we must swing back to first prin- 
ciples and refuse to be a party to the 
many isms advanced for the most part 
for purely local conditions or for the 
advancement of some personal equation.” 


Pure Democrats 


A short time before election, it will 
be remembered, there was some indica- 
tion that Democrats thought kindly of 
liberal brethren in the Senate and 
throughout the country. Mr. McAdoo 
and John W. Davis both issued state- 
ments to the effect that those who be- 
lieved in more liberal politics were not 
so bad after all. But the election is over 
and, faced with the Senate situation, it 
seems more wise to some of the leaders 
to purify the ranks and go ahead on the 
basis of an undefiled democracy, true to 
its principles, with renewed courage and 
a determination to make a better show- 
ing in 1926 and 1928. 

Since the election President Coolidge 
has become more positive and is begin- 
ning to assume the role of leadership. 
If he does not assert himself vigorously 
now he will be overridden by more force- 
ful groups in the party. Senator Borah 
has failed to convince him against his 
own judgment that it would be wise to 
call an extra session of Congress to meet 
in the spring after the forthcoming as- 
sembly. Senator Borah paid his respects 
at the White House and said, after 
seeing President Coolidge, that he 
thought it was a great mistake io post- 
pone action on such important measures 
as tax revision, agricultural and railroad 
legislation and the World Court for 4 
whole year. “The Republican party will 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Pioneer in Social Justice 
By Mildred Adams 


established 


66 \ HE has been a danger- 
ous woman tor twenty- 
five years, for she has 
known what she was 

DY talking about,” said 

Newton Baker. “With 

keen understanding, a dynamic 
force that functions even at break- 
fast, she has made her generation 
think,” added Lillian Wald. ‘She 
has kept her mind uplifted above 
hate,’ Jane Addams characterized. 

“She has been a leader in convert- 

ing the consuming power of the 

public into a moral force,” read 

Governor Smith’s letter. The 

head on which this acclaim was 

heaped sank lower and lower. Not 
until Grace Abbott chimed in, 

“And she’s the hardest thing to 

say anything nice to that I ever 

saw,’ was there an answering 
gleam in the brown eyes. It was 

Florence Kelley’s birthday party, 

and she was finding the praise of 

her friends harder to bear than she 
had ever found the attacks of her 
work’s enemies. 

For twenty-five years Mrs. Kel- 
ley has been Secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, and her 
friends gathered from all over the 
United States to pay her homage. 
As she herself said wonderingly, 
“I didn’t know a dinner could be 
like that.” It sparkled with wit 
and affection and understanding. 
It was a spontaneous outpouring 
of all kinds of people bearing all 
sorts of personal tributes to the 
place of this woman in the nation’s 
life. They call her “A citizen distin- 
guished for a lifetime of service on be- 
half of the child laborer, women in 
industry, the Negro and the immigrant, 
and for the cause of equal suffrage.” 

A lifetime is scarcely long enough for 
the amount of work Mrs. Kelley has 
accomplished, and the answer is that she 
began earlier than most people. She 
was born with a social cast of mind. 
Her mother’s family have been Quakers 
as long as that sect has been in America. 
An ancestress sailed over in the ship 
with William Penn, and received from 
him a deed to many acres in the new 
colony. An ancestor, old John Bartram, 
the Pennsylvania Quaker botanist, sat 
at the head of his table daily with his 
tamily, his white servants next and then 
his black slaves; and later he freed his 
slaves and continued employing them as 
Wage-earners. The tradition of social 


vision was thus long ago. 

Mrs. Kelley's father gathered the 
threads together, and trom her very 
earliest years kept her conscious of so- 
cial problems. “One of my very first 
memories,” she said musingly, “is of 
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Florence Kelley 
“She has made her generation think” 


learning to read out of a book filled with 
old wood-cuts which showed children, 
younger than I, carrying on their heads 
loads of wet clay in English brickyards. 
They were bent and twisted till they 
looked like nothing human, but like mis- 
shapen little gnomes. My grandmother 
gently reproved my father for ‘darken- 
ing my childish mind.’ I had never 
heard my father rebuked, and I waited 
breathless. He answered that the world 
would never be a happier place for all 
children until the cherished children 
knew of such unkindness. 

“One eventful dav when I was about 
twelve, I was not allowed to get up in 
the morning, but was fed in bed, and 
told to rest and store up sleep ahead. 
Just before midnight I was wakened 
and dressed, and taken with my father 
to a great glass works. It was before 


the days of electricity or gas light, and 


in the vast place was the blazing glow 
ot the blowers’ fires on the one. side, 


and black darkness on the other. And 
through the darkness and danger went 
children smaller than I, half clad, 


burned, their shoes cut by the hot glass, 
working wearily in the hours when 
they should have been sleeping. 
And no one had kept them ten- 
derly in bed twelve extra hours to 
prepare them for their labor.” 

Mrs. Kelley’s father was Wil- 
liam Darrah Kelley, Congressman 
from Philadelphia for thirty years, 
and a long time “Father of the 
“House.” His daughter was his 
constant companion, and she gained 
very early a familiarity with prac- 
tical law and government which 
has been invaluable in her work. 

She went to Cornell in the days 
when few schools of equal stand- 
ing admitted girls. On graduation 
she tried to enter the University 
of Pennsylvania for graduate 
Greek, but they refused to admit 
a woman, and she went to Zurich, 
where she continued her law 
studies. 

In 1892 she went to live at Hull 
House, where she started that pio- 
neer work in investigating child 
labor which is now about to flower 
in the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, Those years in Chi- 
cago were crowded ones. She 
completed at Northwestern Uni- 
versity the study of law which she 
had started with her father and 
carried on in Zurich. She was ad- 
mitted to the Bar of Illinois and 
to practice before the State Supreme 


Court. She had translated from the 
German several valuable books on 
social economics to add to the then 


short list of such works in English. She 
investigated the needle trades in the 
tenements of Chicago for the Illinois 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, had charge 
of the Chicago branch of the United 
States Department of Labor’s investiga- 
tion of the slums of great cities, and 
served four years as Chief Inspector of 
Factories of Illinois, the first woman to 
hold such a post in this country.- Lec- 
tures which she and Miss Addams gave 
at the University opened the way to the 
first playground in Chicago, and there 
was always work at the settlement. 
After seven years there, Mr. John 
Graham Brooks, head of the then in- 
fant Consumers’ League, persuaded her 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Ruth O'Brien 


Ra ae) OU will remember that the 


= government, a little over 
a year ago, gave Dr. 


Se Louise Stanley $71,760, 
w thirty-nine employees 

transferred from the old 
States Relations Service, a small suite 
of rooms in one of the rambling build- 
ings of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the title of Chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics. The public, espe- 
cially the feminine contingent of it for 
whose especial benefit the infant bureau 
was supposed to function, sat back with 
a show-me expression. The Bureau, 
with a sigh for the meagerness of its 
appropriations and a gasp for the size of 
its opportunity, huddled into its little 
offices and set to work. Its workers 
were so close to each other that their 
elbows literally bumped each other’s 
typewriters ; but they were quite cheerful 
about it. That was because they were 
working out an Idea. It was that the 
new Bureau should be not only a central 
office where the American housewife 
could write for information on how to 
take fruit stains out of a colored silk 
dress, but a source of sound, essen- 
tial, economic information on the status 
and needs of the American home. Noth- 
ing in the whole field of government 
activities could be much more funda- 
mental than that. 

Now, after a year’s activity, the 
Bureau has moved into commodious 
quarters, where it will be able to spread 
itself over a whole building; it has hopes 
of an appropriation of $107,024 as men- 
tioned in the budget figures for 1925; 
and it has established three new divi- 
sions—on economics, on textiles and 
clothing, on housing and equipment. 
Two more sections remain to be added, 
according to the recommendations of the 
committee which was called together by 
the late Secretary Wallace to outline the 
new Bureau in June, 1923—a section on 
home relations and one on art in the 
home. 

The first new division to be created 
was that on economics. This carries out 
a pet idea of Dr. Stanley’s that there 
must be emphasis on the more intangible 
side of home life. One must know the 
best method of cooking round steak, to 


Help for Homemakers 


With the Government's Compliments 


By Catherine I. Hackett 


be sure; but one must not become 
blinded by attention to detail to the need 
for a sound basis for operation of the 
whole. 

“We want to guide the homemaker 
in arriving at proper relative values of 
the different kinds of work she per- 
forms,” says Dr. Stanley. “We also 
want to give her some guide for her 
work as general purchasing agent for 
the family—that is important both from 
the individual standpoint and that of the 
community.” 

The whole work of the Bureau has 
shaped toward this ideal—to help the 
housewife weigh values in organizing 
her working time, in apportioning the 
resources of the family, and in all the 
more general and intangible business of 
running a home and keeping the people 
in it well and happy. 

The first innovation to make its 
appearance under Dr. Stanley’s direction 
was the Economics Division, to which in 
February, 1924, came Miss Hildegarde 
Kneeland, head ot the department of 
household economics at Kansas State 
Agricultural College. as director. Studies 
in household economics have been going 
on for several years under the direction 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, with which Miss Kneeland’s 
division is now cooperating. But the 
studies which she is planning will put 
the emphasis on the home side of farm 
life, rather than on the general subject 
of the farm as an institution. 

Keep your eyes open for reports com- 
ing out of this Economics Division; they 
are likely to have a far-reaching effect 
on you in your home, Madam House- 





Hildegarde Kneeland 
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Laura I. McLaughlin 


keeper, and on the value the community — 
puts on your work. ‘The division jis 
carrying out a project dear to Dr, 
Stanley’s heart—to find out, through a 
comprehensive study of actual reports 
kept by homemakers, just what is the 
housewife’s contribution, on a dollars- 
and-cents basis, to the community and to 
the family welfare. To protests that 
“there’s no money equivalent for house- 
work,” Dr. Stanley sensibly agreed that 
‘“‘much of a woman’s contribution to the 
home is intangible.” She insisted, how- 
ever, that housework could be measured 
in terms of the services performed by 
other types of wage-earners, and that to 
deny it is to deny housework the dignity 
it should have. She also wanted the 
housewife to have expert assistance in 
placing a relative value on different 
kinds of household duties. Why not 
work out for homes the same standards 
of efficient organization which “efficiency 
experts” work out for offices? Two 
things it was necessary to find out, if 
possible: First, what is the “norm” or 
standard of housework in homes of vari- 
ous types; and from this to discover and 
suggest corrections for the most common 
weak spots in household routine as 
planned by the homemaker. 

From Miss Kneeland’s division have 
been sent out about 3,500 blank records, 
which when filled in and returned will 
torm the basis for the study. These are 
in the form of time records, on which 
the housewife is asked to record, by 
means of a clock-like chart, the time 
consumed in the daily round—dishwash- 
ing, cooking, dressing the children. The 
records are to be kept for one week and 
returned to the division. 

Records are being taken from all sec: 
tions of the country and all types of 
families; and the results will be classi- 
fied as they represent the woman who has 
servants, the one who does all her work 
herself, the woman who works in a fac- 
tory and keeps house, the professional 
woman who is also head of a family. 

On that last item, the survey is likely 
to throw a spark into that ever-present 
powder magazine of public discussion— 
can a woman have a job in the business 
or professional world and keep a home? 
The Division of Economics is gathering 
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information on how she does it; and its 
analysis of the standards of living and 


‘ problems of the married woman in busi- 


ness ought to throw valuable light on the 
problem. 

The second project which Miss Knee- 
land is directing is a study of the stand- 
ard of living in farm homes. The first 
table ever published showing the aver- 
age for all expenditures of farm families 
—based on farm homes of Livingston 


County, New York—was published by . 


the Department just before Miss Knee- 
land was appointed to the office. Now, 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the subject will 
be pursued further, with the purpose of 
enlightening the public on that perplex- 
ing question of “‘what’s wrong with the 
farm?” Investigations into the standard 
of living in widely scattered sections of 
the country are to be continued—to dis- 
cover whether a good deal of farm dis- 
content may not be traced to backward 
or primitive conditions in the farmer’s 
home surroundings, and in the _ belief 
that these conditions are just as properly 
the concern of the government as crop 
statistics. Miss Kneeland believes that 
it is as important to the general welfare 
of the country to know how many out- 
ings a farmer’s family gets during the 
year, or how many and what kind of 
books are drawn from the nearest 
library, as it is to draw up elaborate 
tables on the use of farm tractors or 
improvement in wheat grades. 


House-to-House Study 


Not content with viewing conditions 
always from the isolation of an office 
desk in Washington, she took an assist- 
ant with her to Vermont, and personally 
directed an investigation of farm homes in 
that state—one of the first state surveys 
to be made after the division was organ- 
ized. At present the division is con- 
ducting investigations in about a dozen 
states, and over three thousand records 
will be used in compiling the report. 
This report will show what sort of 
things are bought with the hard-earned 
money of the farmer, what the farm is 
contributing, outside of agricultural 
products, to the economic life of the 
nation, and how that contribution differs 
from that of the industrial population. 
It is hoped to give a true and vivid pic- 
ture of life in the average farm home, 
of what constitutes the American farm 
family’s standard of living. 

The field agents by conducting a 
house-to-house canvass are bringing the 
homemaker on the isolated farm into 
direct contact with her government at 
Washington. The schedules which they 
use are something new in the statistical 
line; a departure from the cut-and-dried 
tables which emanate in such appalling 
quantities from government bureaus. 
After the usual lists of foods produced 
on the farm or purchased, the operating 
expenses of the farm home, the list of 





household and farm equipment, come 
such questions as the following, ques- 
tions which to anyone familiar with farm 
life must seem the heart of the situation: 

Time of beginning work, summer and 
winter; time of ending work. 

Meals: minutes usually spent in eat- 
ing; where eaten. 

Does family sit down together? (To 
our way of thinking, that is a more sig- 
nificant question than the number of 
electric washing machines or of farm 
mortgages. ) 

Neighborhood visiting: times per 
week ; movies and concerts; trips to city. 

Hours of rest, reading and recreation 
per day during day’s work. 

Can’t you imagine the feelings of some 
hard-working farmer’s wife when she 
realizes that her government at Wash- 
ington is interesting itself at last in the 
details which make for happiness or 
misery in the home? That, after years and 
years of snappy government pamphlets on 
prevalence of hog cholera, or prevention 





w. a. a A. 
Dr. Louise Stanley 


of the boll weevil, she is going to get 
some real first-hand information on what 
farmers’ wives in other states are doing 
in their spare time, on what she should 
expect as a minimum of entertainment 
and of education for her children, on 
how much of the .luxuries of city 
dwellers should come her way as her 
right ? 

The second new division organized 
deals with textiles and clothing, with 
Miss Ruth O’Brien as director. ‘This 
was started in June, 1924. Here also 
was an open field. Except for a small 
pamphlet on stains in clothing, the 
Department of Agriculture had never 
issued any publications on this subject. 
Miss O’Brien was well qualified to go 
at the subject from the scientific as well 
as the practical point of view, having 
done graduate work at the University 
of Chicago, taught textile chemistry for 
seven years at Iowa State College, and 
acted in an advisory capacity to associa- 
tions representing the dyeing and laun- 
dry industries, and having worked in 





1] 


some of the largest cotton and woolen 
mills in the country as a textile chemist. 

Studies designed to help the home- 
maker in better selection and care ot 
clothing and household textiles are unde1 
way. This is the first time the “Com- 
mon Citizen” has had at his disposal 
scientific advice on fabrics such as is 
available to the textile industry. Here- 
tofore all the advantage of scientific 
discoveries has been on the side of the 
manufacturer. Now, under, Miss 
O’Brien’s direction, experts will be con- 
tinuously at work in government labo- 
ratories to put at the disposal of the 
public the latest information on the effect 
of certain manufacturing processes on 
fabrics, the best and most economical 
methods of laundering, problems of 
shrinkage, methods of treating artificial 
silk, and similar technical points, which 
can only be determined in scientifically 
equipped laboratories. 

“We hope to do fundamental research 
in textiles and clothing,’ said Miss 
O’Brien, in outlining her plans. “But 
we shall approach everything from the 
standpoint of the consumer. This ought 
to put him on better bargaining terms 
with the manufacturer and tradesman!” 


Dressmaking Movies 


Miss O’Brien also is planning studies 
in clothing design, which will set forth 
principles of color and line, of patterns, 
of alterations and fitting. She wants to 
get the results before the public through 
the latest methods of visual education. 
So before long you will probably be able 
to see in moving pictures just how to fit 
a dress. Quite a departure, this, from 
the pamphlet method. In dressmaking 
particularly Miss O’Brien believes that 
one minute of seeing just how the thing 
is done is worth ten of reading about it. 

The laboratory work will be carried 
on in two separate sections, one dealing 
with textiles, and one with textile chem- 
istry. Information of the greatest scien- 
tific value will be put into terms of 
everyday use. Trade groups employ 
high-salaried experts to carry on just 
this sort of investigation and testing of 
textile fabrics. The service which is 
now at the disposal of the homekeeper, it 
is hoped, will enable her to choose her 
clothing and household fabrics with a 
wiser eye to wearing qualities. 

It is also purposed to make detailed 
studies of the relation of clothing to 
heat regulation and to general health, a 
highly technical subject but one with a 
vital import. 

The latest division will take up vari- 
ous phases of the housing situation, mak- 
ing studies of rent figures and of cost of 
building, and readjusting budget esti- 
mates to the present housing situation. 
It will cooperate with the Better Homes 
in America, Secretary Hoover’s pet or- 
ganization for improving housing stand- 
ards. No permanent director has yet 

(Continued on page 25) 








With the Aid of Nathanie 


Ilearing rumors that women in Mt. 
Vernon, New York, had done something 
interesting in the recent election, we fol- 
lowed the clue and asked Mrs. Mills, 
one of those women, to tell us the story, 
informally and personally. 
Epirors. 


Flere it is.- 


tle boy and a campaign. 
Seven and a halt is Na- 
thaniel, serious, big-eyed, 
and minus four front 
teeth. He is the oldest of 
three children of a “League of Women 
Voters mother.” He believes that the 
League is his mother’s own_ personal 
property; that is why he calls it “My 
Mother’s League,” and that is why he 
took so great an interest in the ‘“Reker- 
ashun” (as he called it) campaign, 
which the League in Mt. Vernon, New 
York, undertook, to give that city a tax- 
maintained recreation system with an ap- 
propriation for its maintenance. 

It was last March that the League 
of Women Voters in Mt. Vernon began 
to realize that there was a job for it in 
the lack of playground facilities in the 
city, and the lack of funds necessary to 
provide properly supervised play, not 
only for the school children, but for the 
older boys and girls and the young men 
and young women. The outcome of the 
realization was a community mass meet- 
ing held in one of the school buildings, 
with fifteen civic and educational organ- 
izations cooperating, for the discussion 
of “Better Playgrounds and Recreation 
Facilities for Our City.” No definite 
plan was ready, but at this meeting an 
impressive resolution was passed calling 
upon the mayor of the city to appoint 
forthwith a committee to investigate 
conditions admittedly deplorable, and 
promising that the organizations repre- 
sented would stand ready in November 
to vote any necessary appropriations for 
playground purposes. 

In the light of our experiences, it is 
really amusing to think how we all sat 
back with a self-satisfied grin and con- 
sidered everything all settled. After 
four months of daily calls upon the 
mayor and the superintendent of schools, 
this was the result: The mayor to the 
superintendent of schools: “Yours of— 
received and would repeat that this is a 
matter for the attention of the Board 
of Education, and any appropriation for 
playground maintenance must be put 
into the school budget.” And the re- 
ply would come from the superintendent 








An Election Story 


By Gladys Capen Mills 


ot schools to the mayor: “This is a city- 
wide matter and necessary appropria- 
tions must be made in the municipal 
budget.” 

Our resolution proved to be a cul-de- 
sac, and by the end of summer only a 
firm determination and the big words 
in our resolution saved us from despair. 
But sometimes fairy stories do come true, 
and this time the magic wand was 
wielded by the Playground-Recreation 





A Campaigner for “‘Rekerashun” 


Association of America, telling us that 
Mt. Vernon, if it wished, could be the 
first city in New York State to take 
advantage of a municipal law pertaining 
to recreation, passed in 1917, and 
amended in the last days of the 1924 
session of the legislature—a law which 
provided for a popular referendum on 
the subject. The only way to rescind 
the measure, if it passed, would be by 
another popular referendum. 

Could we, a handful of women, swing 
this thing? The mayor thought not, the 
corporation counsel thought not, the 
common council thought not—but the 
women took full responsibility for the 
campaign, and proposition number two, 
“Shall the city of Mt. Vernon, New 
York, establish a recreation system and 
annually levy and appropriate for the 
maintenance of such a system the sum 
of not less than twenty thousand dol- 
lars?” was brought before the people. 

The Playground-Recreation Associa- 


tion said they would help us, and Na- 
thaniel said he would help, and because 
of all the other little Nathaniels we 
started off. 

Our first step was to get enough sig- 
natures on our petitions to place our 
proposition on the ballot. We met with 
opposition from the very start, and all 
sorts of weird rumors were afloat—we 
were mortgaging the future of the city; 
we were trying to cram this thing down 
the tax-payers’ throats. One man whom 
we innocently asked to sign our petition 
denounced the project roundly from the 
mistaken idea that this was a lump sum 
of money, but when it was explained to 
him that it was an annual appropria- 
tion, it looked for a moment as if he 
would have apoplexy. ‘‘What! Every 
vear—forever? Why, that’s proposter- 
ous! I never heard of such a thing—- 
every year—forever!” 

We went our way, without resent- 
ment, because mothers know that chil- 
dren go on forever and children want 
to play, and we want them to play in 
safe places, away from the dangers of 
crowded streets; we want them to play 
in the right way. We heard a little 
later, when our petitions were almost 
ready to file, and the time was short, 
that it was said our signatures were all 
taked—but our aching bones and swol- 
len feet could have proved that those 
864 names were real and actual! 

One thing that troubled us a good 
deal in the beginning was our “‘inferi- 
ority complex.” After a while we lost 
it entirely, but at first it kept us con- 
tinually on the defensive, and we took 
everyone’s advice—especially men’s. Had 
it not been for our “I. C.” we would 
have ‘had a pleasant evening, instead of 
a thoroughly nerve-racking one, with 
our common council, when they honored 
us with a special meeting called to de- 
cide. whether or not they should ratify 
this measure before the petitions were 
filed. They didn’t know, and_ they 
wouldn’t take the corporation counsel’s 
interpretation of the law. We knew, 
but—they were men; and besides weren't 
they city officials? We were questioned, 
and we were cross-questioned, and they 
did not ratify; but the next morning we 
filed our petitions with the County 
Board of Elections, and passed to the 
second stage of the campaign. 

There was a little lull in the fire- 
works about then, and with the family 
Ford and the offspring in the back seat, 
we made the rounds of interviewing— 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Conspiracy VS. Conspiracy 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 


HEN a new idea suddenly 


breaks forth from the talk 
centers in all parts of the 
country at the same mo- 
ment, it is evident that 
the idea was deliberately 
planted by somebody with the intention 
of having it spread. The cheapest way 
of creating public opinion is to turn the 
task over to the gossips. “They are not 
adepts at constructing, organizing, uni- 
fying, but they are master workers at 


destruction, disorganization and _ disin- 
tegration. When such tales are in this 


way told to the nation’s gossips, it 
amounts to a conspiracy. 

Ever since the famous debate by the 
United States Senate on the League of 
Nations in the winter of 1920, such 
underground gossip has been spreading. 
Whispered explanations of secret in- 
trigues, threatening danger to our coun- 
try, alleged to have influenced patriotic 
Senators to reject the League, have been 
traveling fast. At times and places it 
was the frightful discovery that the con- 
trolling states in the League were Catho- 
lic and that a Catholic had actually been 
President of the Assembly. In others 
it was the tragic discovery that the 
League was “Jew made, Jew controlled 
and all in the interests of Jews’, accom- 
ge by the clinching statement that a 
Jew has been president of the Super 
State League. It may seem a bit incon- 
sistent that Jews and Catholics, long 
antagonistic, should be linked in this 
threat of world overthrow. The propa- 
gandists do not explain 
define it as the “Jew-Jesuit conspiracy” 
Very definite accounts of the three sepa- 
rate gigantic conspiracies to set over us 
a super state, overthrow our nation, de- 
stroy our religion and our American 
ideals are related by a few; the many 
merely rail at Catholics, at Jews, or 


Reds. 





Anti-peace Propaganda 


Very subtly the gossips have woven 
into their tales without knowing where 
they got it the charge that all peace 
societies (there are seventy-five in this 
country of more or less national scope) 
are composed of nincompoops who 
blindly follow leaders who are blindly 
leading them and the nation to destruc- 
tion. In the wake of these tales comes 
the propaganda for war preparedness 
against imaginary enemies. The com- 
bination produces the precise state of 
mind desired by the propagandists. The 
Masses are mystified by dozens of con- 
flicting rumors and the timid withdraw 


from the peace movement, lest they be 
contaminated by association with doubt- 
tul characters, or unpatriotically hamper 
necessary preparations for defense. Over 
the whole situation rests a seemingly im- 
penetrable fog of mystery and misunder- 
standing. 

The three very definite propagandas 
of tear (founded on falsehood mixed 
with a little truth) of the alleged con- 
spiracies of the Catholics, the Jews, or 








This is the concluding article of the 
series in which Mrs. Catt has reported 
her studies of propaganda against peace 
societies. She has found a whole family 
of fears, centering on Catholics, on Jews, 
on Reds, and, sifting truth from terror- 
inspired falsehood, she labels them all 
bogeys. 





the Reds, to gain control of our nation 
and the world, have been set forth in 
preceding numbers of the CITIZEN. 
Necessary brevity has made the presen- 
tation quite inadequate to a full under- 
standing of the extent to which these are 
being pressed. The Klan’s specialty is 
fear of the Catholics, although its papers 
quote from “The Protocols of the Wise 
Men of Zion” and give second place to 
the anti-Jewish propaganda. Klan litera- 
ture which we have seen announces that 
women who are white, native-born 
Protestants, may join the women’s aux- 
iliary by paying $5.00 and taking an 
oath, the nature of which is not revealed. 
We are informed that the same qualifica- 
tion applies to men members, although 
they pay $10.00 instead of $5.00. The 
Klan, therefore, is well financed. How- 
ever patriotic it may think itself, it cer- 
tainly is disseminating by organized 
methods intolerance, bigotry, distrust and 
hate, the qualities which make for na- 
tional unrest and which breed riot and 
murder. 

The fear of the Reds has not pro- 
duced a known organized, secret society 
and the sources of its propagation are far 
more mysterious, yet none the less active. 
It is whispered that no end of proof is 
filed in Washington proving the wide- 
spread conspiracy in progress, but we do 
not get this “news” from the Govern- 
ment, but underground—from no one 
knows whom. On the other hand, the 


facts concerning the Socialist and the 
Communist movement in this country 
and in Europe have been presented by 
the press with elaborate detail. 


Several 


have 
small fortunes in an attempt to learn the 
complete truth about Bolshevism in Rus- 
sia. Those who have cared to under- 
stand, have had plenty of sources of in- 


hewspapers and magazines spent 


formation, although the evidence, un- 
fortunately, is often contradictory. 

We, the people, are left in no doubt 
that the Bolshevists of Russia and their 
allies, the revolutionary Socialists now 
usually called Communists, dream of 
seizing all the nations and establishing 
as a substitute for governments of all 
the people the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” We have seen the efforts fail 
in all countries except Russia and the 
funds, once seemingly so exhaustless in 
Bolshevik hands, disappear. The dan- 
ger from present-day revolution has 
faded away, although the propaganda 
goes on. As though some super mind, 
perceiving the cause of scare receding, 
felt obliged to whip up the fear of the 
people for his own purposes, the super 
conspiracy of the Jews is brought for- 
ward. Yes, the Catholics are aiming at 
an international super state with the 
capital at Rome, they say. Yes, the 
Reds are aiming at an_ international 
super state with the capital at Moscow, 
but the Jews are helping on both of 
these ambitions, especially that of the 
Reds, in order triumphantly to override 
them all in a super-super state, com- 
manded by a king (perhaps a descendant 
of David) with an international capital 
somewhere, perhaps Jerusalem! 


Jews and Wealth 


The total number of Jews in the 
world is estimated at about twelve mil- 
lions ; those in this country are estimated 
at about three and a half millions. What 
a compliment do these propagandists pay 
to a tiny minority of the world’s popu- 
lation, scattered to the four corners of 
the world, the masses of which are poor 


and illiterate! The great among the 
Jews have risen high. Denied most 
avenues of development, they were 


driven to merchandise and commerce. 
Nothing else was open to them. They 
specialized i in money making. About all 
they could get in the way of privilege or 
liberty through many centuries came be- 
cause they had money to buy. They, as a 
class, have been forced to place a higher 
value on money than any other people. 
Now there are many great fortunes 
owned by Jews; yet, when it is said that 
they control the money power of the 
world, other financiers have pronounced 
the charge unfounded. There are great 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Massachusetts — “‘No’ 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 


HE popular vote in Massa- 

chusetts on the National Child 

Labor Amendment is a very 

curious object lesson. It 

should be of interest to all the 
other states to know how the majority 
was secured. It was the manufacturers 
who put up the main fight against it, 
and who enlisted all other possible ele- 
ments of opposition. 

The Massachusetts legislature had 
asked Congress to submit a National 
Child Labor Amendment. In Congress, 
where it passed by a huge majority, it 
had the support of both the Senators 
from Massachusetts and all but three of 
her sixteen Representatives. President 
Coolidge had also declared for it. The 
need of it was very generally recognized, 
and it came as the culmination of a 
movement carried on for many years by 
some of the best and most respected 
citizens of the United States. 

For a quarter of a century our Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers had been com- 
plaining bitterly of the competition of 
the Southern textile mills and_ their 
cheap child labor. Again and again they 
had used it as an argument for cutting 
down wages here. Whenever an at- 
tempt had been made to raise the child 
labor standards in Massachusetts or 
other Northern states, the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers at the State 
House had answered, in substance: ““We 
should be perfectly willing if you would 
only make it a national law, but we can- 
not stand up against the competition of 
the states that have lower standards.” 
Now, with the prospect of a national 
amendment which would relieve them of 
that unfair competition, they turned 
around and fought the amendment tooth 
and nail. Why? Because the Southern 
textile mills are now owned largely by 
Massachusetts capital. 

The Northern manufacturer who also 
owns Southern mills wants to keep on 
working young children in the South; 
he also wants to keep on working boys 
and girls under eighteen for eleven hours 
a day and longer in his Southern mills; 
and he wants to keep on using “Southern 
competition” as an excuse for cutting 
down wages and keeping down standards 
in the North. 

Massachusetts has a law, adopted just 
after the ratification of the nation-wide 
woman suffrage amendment by our 
legislature, that any future amendment 


submitted by Congress must be placed 
upon the ballot at a state election, for 
an advisory vote by the people of the 
state, before the legislature acts upon it. 
The popular vote has no legal validity, 
but it may be expected to determine the 
action of the legislature. 

As Massachusetts was the only state 
which was to take a popular vote on 
the question, and as the outcome here 
could be used as an argument with the 
more than forty state legislatures that 
are soon to act upon the amendment, the 
opposition concentrated its forces here. 

Beginning last May, the manufac- 
turers made an_ intensive campaign 
throughout Massachusetts, using every 
possible means and spending money like 
water to persuade the public that the 
Child Labor Amendment was loaded 
with dynamite. The Associated Indus- 
tries and representatives of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association flooded the 
state with literature. They circularized 
all the farm journals with assertions that 
if the amendment were ratified the 
farmer might not be allowed to let his 
son under eighteen milk a cow, or his 
daughter wash the dishes. They con- 
stantly represented the measure as de- 
signed to keep all young people idle up 
to eighteen. Of course, many boys and 
girls have to go to work before they 
are eighteen; and by craftily represent- 
ing this to be the issue, and harping 
constantly upon that string, the oppo- 
nents were able to deceive many. 

An association to oppose the amend- 
ment was organized by some of the 
“high society” men and women who used 
to fight suffrage; and a few social work- 
ers who ought to know better were mis- 
led into taking the same side. 

Mrs. Margaret Robinson, who was 
distinguished for the reckless extrava- 
gance: of her statements against woman 
suffrage in the old times, opposed the 
Child Labor Amendment with the 
same tactics, and with the help of the 
same little group of reactionary women. 
They sent out literature representing the 
Child Labor Amendment as a “red” 
conspiracy to nationalize the youth of 
America, and attacked its supporters, 
especially Owen Lovejoy and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Republican State Convention 
failed to endorse the amendment. The 
Democratic State Convention endorsed 
it; but the Democratic candidate for 
governor, who had worked for the 
plank, announced soon after that he had 
changed his mind, and had become con- 
vinced that the amendment was “Bolshe- 
vistic !”’ 

While most of the manufacturers op- 


posed the amendment, some of the more 
humane manufacturers and their wives 
stood up strongly for it, notably Mr, 
and Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird. But 
the state was covered with a network of 
propaganda reaching into every hamlet, 
and at the county tairs the ground was 
pink with the handbills distributed in 
thousands by the opposition. 

In the latter part of the campaign, 
Cardinal O’Connell came out in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, and _ instructed 
the parish priests to preach against it, 
This happened soon after the National 
Catholic Welfare Council had issued an 
appeal for the amendment. Some of our 
prominent Catholics told me that they 
regretted the Cardinal’s attitude, and 
that they still favored the amendment; 
but his influence is potent in a state like 
Massachusetts, where nearly half the 
population is now Roman Catholic. 

The real cause of the Catholic opposi- 
tion is believed to be the fear that if 
any Federal action in regard to children 
is allowed, it will be a precedent for 
establishing a Federal Department of 
Education, to which the Catholic 
Church is strongly opposed. 

It was claimed by opponents, both 
Protestant and Catholic, that the Child 
Labor Amendment aims to take the edu- 
cation of children out of the hands of 
their parents. Mrs. F. E. Slattery, 
president of the League of Catholic 
Women, wrote in the Boston Traveler 
of October 25: 

“Congress may require a certain charac- 
ter of schooling or a compliance in home 
conditions with rules established by the Fed- 
eral Bureau, if the child should be permitted 
to work. If it prohibits the child from labor 
altogether, it will lay out a program for the 
child to follow in the use of its time.” 

Of course, the proposed amendment 
gives Congress no such power ; education 
is a subject strictly reserved to the states. 
But that is the sort of appeal that was 
made. It was declared, as formerly in 
opposition to the maternity bill, that 
Congress could send ‘‘an army of spies” 
into our homes, etc., etc. 

The so-called ‘Citizens’ Committee 
to Protect Our Homes and Children,” 
of which Mr. Herbert Parker was rres- 
ident, published big advertisements car- 
rying the same charge. They said, in 
part: 

“ ‘Tabor’ includes every exertion of 
body or mind except for play. This 
amendment would give Congress power 
for all time to control and prohibit the 
labor of every person up to eighteen in 
the home, on the farm, and in the school. 
It would enable Congress, through Fed- 
eral agents, to interfere in the discipline 
of every household, and take from par- 
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ents the right and duty to educate and 
guide their children. It would go far 
to destroy our Federal Union. It would 
be a national calamity.” 

This preposterous pronouncement was 
signed by an array of distinguished 
names, but, from President Lowell of 
Harvard down, they were almost all 
names of men and women who had in 
like manner predicted that woman suf- 
frage would be a national calamity. 

The opposition arguments largely 
dealt with what Congress “could” do— 
if its members lost all their common 
sense and all their regard for the opin- 
ion of their constituents. Thus, Mr. 
Herbert Parker declared that, if the 


Author 


T would seem strange to put aside 
one Sunday in the year and ask 
the world to observe it as Golden 
Rule Sunday if we, the people ot 
the world, kept for the remaining 

days of the year a steadfast vigil of 
brotherhood. 

The Golden Rule has become a pre- 

cept we know well enough to forget. 
We have made of it a coined phrase, to 
hang on our walls, in offices, to teach 
our children, to print in newspapers; In 
short, we use it for everything but prac- 
tical living. , And yet it is something 
that can be universally practiced; there 
is no race or religion incapable of under- 
standing it. 
' Golite Rule Sunday is to be observed 
December Seventh. It comes on the 
first Sunday in a month that culminates 
in Christmas. Once a year, at least, we 
say: “Unto us is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour which is Christ, 
the Lord.” Once a year, at least, we 
make ourselves believe that we believe 
the verity of the Heavenly Host when 
they sang: “And on earth peace, good 
will to men.” 

There is an old Christmas legend, 
familiar to nearly everyone. Through 
the snow of Christmas Eve the Christ 
Child wanders, ragged, cold, knocking 
at every door, asking shelter. And some 
are too deaf to hear the knocking; and 
some are too busy to answer it; and 
some are too crowded to take Him in; 
and some are too poor to share what 
food they have; and some are too rich 
to bother with one so neglected. It is 
not until he has been welcomed to a 
warm hearthside, and the children share 
their porridge with Him and make Him 
laugh again that He is discovered to be 
the Christ Child. 

I suppose were He to come knocking 
at our doors—or any child, ragged, hun- 
gry and cold—that we would hear, and 





amendment were ratified, Congress 
“could” compel all the parents in Mas- 
sachusetts to send their children to be 
educated at an institution in Oklahoma! 
It would have been just as rational, and 
more true, to say that, as Congress has 
power to regulate interstate commerce, 
it “could” forbid the shipping of any 
goods across state lines except sugar 
candy—or “‘could” forbid the shipping 
of any goods at all by Catholics or to 
Catholics. 

The amendment was declared to be of 
Bolshevistic origin, though the first bills 
for a national child labor law were in- 
troduced in the United States Senate by 


Golden Rule Sunday 
By Rath Sawyer 
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Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, and Sen- 
ator Lodge, of Massachusetts, while the 


Czar was still on his throne. Those 
who favored the amendment were called 
traitors, and accused of trying to under- 
mine the Constitution. 

Intellectually, the arguments against 
the amendment were beneath contempt. 
The Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee had all the arguments and all 
the facts, but the opposition had almost 
all the money. It contrived to stir up 
an extraordinary sentiment against the 
amendment, and made a multitude of 
well-meaning people believe it to be the 

(Continued on page 28) 


of “Doctor Danny” and “Gladiola Murphy” 


shelter Him. But our imaginations are 
too dull, are hearts too short-circuited, 
to hear the far-off knocking of the chil- 
dren in the Near East. 

We need an obligation imposed upon 
us, a feast day appointed, to open our 
ears and our hearts to the cold, hunger 
and desolateness that grip a hundred 
thousand Armenian, Georgian, Greek 
and Turkish orphans. They look to 
America to provide necessities of life 
until they have reached an age of pro- 





Courtesy of the Near East Relief 


The Armenian model for Golden Rule 


dinners 


viding for themselves. And if we think 
a moment we must know how easily we 
could vindicate the faith they have in us. 
By merely depriving ourselves of the ex- 
cesses of living we could contribute mil- 
lions. As a people we know that we 
overheat our houses, overclothe and feed 
our bodies, overamuse our minds, over- 
indulge everything but the Christ spirit 
within us. And this, we have been told 
over and over again, grows and feeds 





multitudes on the fare of five loaves and 
two fishes. 

When I think of the mothers of 
America who like myself make up the 
average I realize how little we know of 
sacrifice for ourselves or our children. 
There is very little that we cannot man- 
age to give our children with economy, 
which is quite a different thing from sac- 
rifice. We know their bodily well-being, 
their happiness, their education are as- 
sured. And yet, how many of us are 
giving them any training at all in self- 
denial? Would not a few days, months, 
of lean material living enrich their lives 
and give them something without which 
we cannot afford to let them grow up? 

American women, especially the 
mothers, could make possible not only a 
Golden Rule Sunday throughout the 
country but a Golden Rule week or year 
that would profit their families as well 
as the children of the Near East. At 
any rate, let every family sit down on 
Sunday, December Seventh, to a Near 
East dinner of soup, bread, fruit and 
milk, or rice, cocoa and crackers. Let 
every club that meets that week to break 
bread put aside the usual club luncheon 
or dinner and eat what the orphans eat; 
and, best of all, let those who are in the 
habit of entertaining lavishly for this 
week at least gather their guests for a 
feast of spirit and good will instead of 
rich food. ‘The cash balance in such 
providing would buy food for thousands 
of hungry children. 

It is not a question of how much any 
one person or family can afford to spare; 
it is a question of how much we can 
afford to put into the mouths of our 
own children when there are children 
just across the world waiting to be fed 
from the bounty of our tables. 

(Checks may be made out to the Near 
East Relief and mailed to 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.) 
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Editorially Speaking 





Into the World Court! 


OPE is rising that the United States may join the 
H World Court during the short session of Congress. 
President Coolidge will recommend our joining, and 

with the new confidence that an overwhelming vote must have 
inspired, he will perhaps push as well as endorse. A poll of the 
Senate indicates sixty senators already backing the plan—only 
four short of the necessary two-thirds. And the long list of 
organizations that made a plea for the Court to the President 
last week indicates something of the popular pro-Court senti- 
ment. In that company not only thirty different kinds of 
church societies but a number of business organizations, 
headed by the Chamber of Commerce, were represented. The 
churches are for the Court, business is for it, the women’s 
organizations are for it, and so is the American Legion. Some 
of the opponents of the Court have gone, and the rising feel- 
ing for it should sweep aside the others. 

Now is a good time to tell your senators if you are for this 
first big step in substituting law for war. 

The race between the peace movement and those forces, 
the world around, that are driving toward disaster, is close. 
There is no time to be lost. 


a 


“‘Paternalism”’ 
EORGE MADDEN MARTIN, who besides being 


a well-known writer of delightful tales, is herself a club 

woman of many years standing, in an open letter to 
the Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs makes a strong 
plea that club women should have a greater sense of individual 
responsibility as citizens. She urges especially that every 
woman should feel her own responsibility for conditions in 
her own local community, then see that the highest type of 
representatives are sent to state and national legislatures, and 
that she should have personal knowledge of measures before 
giving them her support. These are things that need to be 
said to women everywhere. A strong sense of personal re- 
sponsibility in civic affairs is greatly needed, and if every com- 
munity maintained the highest standards in its civic life, there 
would be far less for governments, state and national, to do. 

But when Mrs. Martin advises women to let state and na- 
tional affairs alone, and warns them against supporting the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, we must differ from 
her reasoning; nor do we share her fear of what she calls 
“paternalism” in the measures for which women are working. 
The first legislation secured by the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee was the Sheppard-Towner Act. It had the 
backing of most of the women’s organizations of the country, 
expressed through their leaders. The elected officers of these 
organizations knew both the need and the relief the proposed 
measure was to give, and while many individual women in 
these organizations knew little about the measure, in support- 
ing it they followed leaders whom they trusted, just as men 
have always done. 

Mrs. Martin reasons that if every individual group does 
its duty locally, there would be no need for Federal or even 
state activities. Let’s see how this would work out in meet- 
ing the problem of reducing the death rate of babies and of 
women in child-birth, which the Sheppard-Towner measure 
is doing. Suppose the clubwomen of Louisville should see 
to it that the city establishes clinics for prospective mothers 
and for young babies—how would the mothers and babies of 


some of the most rural and sparsely settled parts of that state 























































be given any aid unless the state itself should make some 
organized provision for them? In the same way, a prosperous 
state with a well-organized department of child welfare, like 
New York, can keep down its own infant death rate and 
can give instruction to its own ignorant and poverty-stricken 
mothers. Now, why should not some of the experience and 
wealth of the prosperous and progressive states be used to 
bring up the standard in states not so fortunately situated? 

What is the paternalism in these measures advocated by 
organized women, of which Mrs. Martin and some others 
disapprove? It is based not on Federal control taken away 
from the states, but on Federal leadership in cooperation with 
the states, and it is difficult to see how any other method 
could be as practical, as economical and effective. In the case 
of the Sheppard-Towner Act, the individual state makes plans 
to provide instruction and clinical care for mothers and babies. 
The Children’s Bureau, in Washington, goes over these plans 
in the light of its own experience and knowledge of what 
has been found effective in other states. When the plans 
are approved, the Federal Government adds a dollar to every 
dollar appropriated by the state legislature. Thus the strength 
and wealth of the nation as a whole is drawn on for the benefit 
of all. Instead of leaving the weaker members to shift for 
themselves, the entire family cooperates. This is enlightened 
self-interest. In the modern world ignorance and disease in 
one state are dangerous to all the others. 

The entire Federal appropriation for 1923 for the Sheppard- 
Towner Act was $1,240,000, $240,000 to be appropriated, 
$5,000 to each state when its plans were approved, $950,000 
to match state funds, $50,000 to the Children’s Bureau for 
administration. ‘The staff of the Children’s Bureau manag- 
ing this work consists of two physicians, a public health nurse, 
and three clerks. There is probably not an investment of 
the Federal Government which is paying such dividends in in- 
creased public welfare. We urge anyone interested to send 
to the Children’s Bureau for the report dealing with the 


Sheppard-Towner Act. 


American Women’s Clothes 


N larger numbers than ever before, Americans have been 
I traveling abroad this year. Great ships full of them are 

going around the world. China, Japan, Ceylon, the Red 
Sea—these have become more than names to many thousands 
of us. Especially American women are becoming world travel- 
ers. The security and ease with which travel is arranged for 
them tempts the leisure which women in this country have 
more than anywhere else in the world. 

One thing they bring home with them is a new apprecia- 
tion of American shops and merchants. They find little, 
even in out-of-the-way places, that is not offered for sale at 
home, certainly no place where shopping is made so easy. 
Many a woman has dreamed of buying clothes in Paris, but 
most of them come back disillusioned, and buy their ward- 
robes at home. They find that nowhere, not even in London 
or Paris, do shops carry the assortment of good-looking, well- 
made, ready-made clothes that are seen, not only in the shops 
of New York, Chicago, San Francisco, but also in smaller 
cities. Nowhere are saleswomen so obliging; nowhere do 
they make alterations and exchanges so quickly and cheer- 
fully; even in the matter of price, and with favorable money 
exchange, one can do better at home than in Paris or London. 
The American merchant has developed an extraordinarily 
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eflective organization for supplying the needs of the public 
with the least possible friction, and in variety to meet every 
taste. It is due largely to him that American women have 
the reputation of being the best dressed in the world. 


Me 


National Grange Please Answer 
‘ey misunderstanding that even the best measure has 


to struggle against is shown by the action of the Na- 

tional Grange at its recent annual meeting, when it 
went on record against the Child Labor Amendment as 
“dangerous to the best interests of the community and to the 
welfare of the children themselves,” and because it “tends 
toward centralized, costly, bureaucratic control.” Undoubt- 
edly, the farmers see Congress, under such an amendment, 
prohibiting all work of boys under eighteen on the farm, 
and prohibiting girls under the same age from helping farm- 
ers’ wives in the kitchen. Any state legislature could pro- 
hibit that now if it chose. It doesn’t do so because no one 
wants it to. Congress would not do so for the very same 
reason. What some state legislatures have done is to prohibit 
boys and girls under eighteen from engaging in certain dan- 
gerous occupations. This kind of provision might well be 
extended to children of other states. Why should we be 
afraid to give Congress the power to do this? Why should 
not the children of the poorest and most backward parts of 
the country have some of the protection given to those in the 
most progressive states? There is no other way it can be 
done except by Congress and the states cooperating under such 
an amendment as is proposed. 

Suppose that all agricultural help given by the Government 
must be confined to what the individual state can do for the 
farmer. Suppose that all Federal aid to the farmer should 
stop. That is centralized and bureaucratic. It is a fine ex- 
ample of paternalism, infinitely more costly than anything 
proposed for the children. Would the Grange approve of 


stopping it? 
Education Week With Reservations 


EVERAL women’s organizations quietly exhibited the 
courage of their convictions in the matter of Education 
Week. The Young Women’s Christian Association, the 

National League of Women Voters and the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom each found part of 
the program unacceptable. The League of Women Voters 
very practically took what they could use—in harmony with 
their own program, leaving the rest alone. The other two 
organizations declined cooperation altogether, on the explicit 
ground that the program contained elements they could not 
approve. The program for the first two days included many 
slogans and statements concerning the red flag, Communists, 
pacifists, radicals, etc. ‘We sincerely believe,” said the Y. W. 
C. A., “that anything which tends to be propaganda violates 
a fundamental principle of education, and it seems to us that 
such statements border closely upon propaganda. It seems 
to us also that such phrases as these, appealing to the motive 
ot tear, negative in emphasis, are educationally unsound. . . 
Furthermore, we are promoting a program of international 
education, the keynote of which is cooperation and good-will 
among the nations. For this reason we cannot consistently 
endorse a program which has as one of its slogans—‘America 
First,’ because it is capable of so many different interpreta- 
tions.” 

The women are to be congratulated on their clearsighted- 
ness, their courage and the quiet sureness of their decision. 
Some ignorant voices will cry they are revolutionists, of course, 
and add this to the count against them. But their work will 
not suffer as it would have suffered from compromise. 








Lame Ducks and Common Sense 
Mi: STOKES gives you a thumb-nail sketch of the 


lame-duck Congress, on page 7, and points the moral. 
It would be hard to think of any convincing argu- 
ments against that moral. To have a Congress which con- 
tains so high a proportion of men who have been repudiated 
by their constituents go on passing legislation is absurd on 
the face of it. The case is sharp this year. The present 
Congress, which refused to concur with President Coolidge 
on some of the most important issues, will stay on until next 
March, and the new Congress will not sit until a year from 
this December unless called in special session. It is not fair 
that the President, elected by such an overwhelming. vote, 
should still be hampered in carrying out his policies. 
The Norris amendment, under which the terms of senators 
and representatives would begin on the first Monday in Jan- 
uary after election, is just common sense. 


he 
Mrs. Harding 


EVERAL months short of their presidential term, the 

Hardings’ story is ended, and the swiftness of Mrs. 

Harding’s decline from the heights is a poignant re- 
minder of our common liability to incalculable change. Her 
many friends grieve for her, and the country observes her 
passing with sorrow and a recollection of the remarkable cour- 
age with which she bore her husband’s death and the long 
ordeal that followed. But dominant over all reflections of 
sadness and sympathy is the sense that Florence Kling Hard- 
ing had finished the task she undertook long ago, and finished 
it well. Her husband said on the day of his nomination, 
“Whatever honor has come to me this day I owe to Flor- 
ence.” From the first—from the beginning of that small 
newspaper venture in which she so fully shared, all the way 
up the road to the Presidency, and through its problems— 


she was a true helpmeet. 


Buy Christmas Seals 
AA ‘woaa’ antidote to depression over the state of the 


world is a reflection on the winning fights that have 

been made against disease. One such curse of man- 
kind that is now on the defensive is tuberculosis, and this is 
a fight in which every one can share. In two decades the 
number of deaths per 100,000 population has been reduced 
from 202 to 95—through education, through the efforts of 
the National Tuberculosis Association and other agencies. 
The time has not come to slow up in the fight, though. While 
the percentage of gain is heartening, the White Plague still 
takes from us in this country a hundred thousand lives a year. 
As always when Christmas approaches, a means of carrying on 
to a triumphant finish lies on the counters of your stationer, 
your department store. Each Christmas seal costs only a cent, 
but those pennies should be multiplied to a billion. 


he 
W hat Is “Mrs.” To A Voter? 


E applaud Mr. John Voorhis, chairman of the New 

York Board of Election Commissioners. He claims 

that there is no point in printing the prefix Mrs. on a 
ballot; that it isn’t part of the name, and therefore has no 
more reason to appear than Mr. before the name of every 
masculine nominee. The point he made, as we understand 
it, was one of legality; but ours is a point of feminism. After 
all, what concern of the voter is the matrimonial estate of a 
nominee? Mr. Voorhis’ contention, which didn’t win out this 
year because of technicalities, may not be terrifically important, 
but it is on the right track. 
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America’s Great Opportunity 


ECEMBER is the month chosen, and Rome the place, 

for the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, 

which will issue the invitation to the United States to come 

and confer, during the summer of 1925, on the possible 
cutlawry of war through the League of Nations. 

It must be clearly understood that the United States, which 
is not a member of the League, cannot be asked to consider 
the signing of the Protocol, but she can celebrate the 1925th 
Christmas by agreeing to go to Europe and discuss the pros- 
pects for the outlawry of war as presented by fifty-five nations 
of the League. It is more than possible that she will find 
Germany seated in the circle of those who are striving practi- 
cally for peace. 

It should be of profound interest to every man and woman 
in this country that the main features of the plan to be dis- 
cussed were proposed by a group of distinguished Americans, 
Dr. Shotwell and General Bliss being the leaders. The key 
idea is nothing short of revolutionary, inasmuch as war, which 
has been from the beginning of time the orthodox method of 
settling disputes between nations, is to be classed, henceforth, 
as an international crime. 

If the Protocol is signed, two things should come to pass. 
The weapons of war will become weapons for joint enforce- 
ment of peace, against any nation which attempts war, and 
“world wars” can only take place when the accepted Protocol 
breaks down completely. Also, there is set up a legal means 
for determining when a nation has committed an act of 
aggression against any other nation. The aggressor must 
stand at the bar of international public opinion and there set 
forth the justification for his action. While alliances for 
mutual assistance may still exist, they must all be registered 
with the League of Nations and open to the scrutiny of 
the public. 

I have said above that such a plan is revolutionary. It 
attempts to transform the thinking of the whole world, and 
yet we find such leading statesmen as Ramsay MacDonald, 
President Herriot, M. Boncour, Chairman of the Defense 
Committee of France; Dr. Benes of Czechoslovakia, and even 
representatives of Tugoslavia, earnestly proposing to make this 
attempt toward international peace. In place of a ruinous 
military and naval competition, they ask their own countries 
to try the sanction of law and economic pressure; in the place 





of secret national rivalries, they intend to work in concert and 
in public before the public opinion of all the world. 
America’s chance is to send abroad the right men to the 
conference which will prepare the final agreements—and we 
have such men. She is not asked to sign the Protocol which 
should emerge from such a meeting. She may agree upon 
treaties of her own, containing similar undertakings, but these 
would be negotiated by the Secretary of State of the United 
States and confirmed by its Senate. How can this country 
refuse so great an opportunity to take part in the advance- 
ment of this generation, an opportunity created for the world 
by the most enlightened of her own citizens? It is verily a 
case of “multitudes, multitudes, multitudes in the Valley of 


Decision.” —R. M. 





The National Board Meeting 


ATIONAL BOARD meetings come but twice a year. 

Therefore the week of November 10, when the seven 
regional directors met with the national officers in Washing- 
ton, was a busy one of stock-taking and conferences. Of the 
thirty-three hours spent in session, no less than fifteen were 
devoted to organization, state by state, and to finance in rela- 
tion to organization—proof enough, if proof were required, 
that the problems which confront workers in the states most 
directly are those in which the National Board also takes 
quick concern. 

“We have traveled a goodly way since this time a year ago,” 
said Miss Sherwin, at the end of the state-by-state reports, “to 
our goal of an organized League with a functioning state 
board in every state.” 

A tempting foretaste of convention doings in Richmond 
next April is contained in the program plan hammered into 
shape after hours of eager discussion which left every member 
of the Board satisfied that each section of the League’s pro- 
eram is to be adequately and brilliantly treated. It is far too 
scon to announce any of the proposed convention features, but 
delegates who admired the smooth working of the convention 
arrangements in Buffalo will be glad to learn that Miss Louise 
Michael is to be again the convention secretary. 

Work in behalf of the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment will proceed with increased earnestness as the 
character of the powerful forces arrayed in opposition is more 
clearly revealed. While every assistance is being given to 
the ratification campaign in the states, in Washington there 
will soon be a renewal of efforts to secure action in the Senate 
favoring America’s entry into the World Court. 

International questions will be in the foreground of women’s 
interest in Washington this winter, stimulated by a notable 
series of conventions and conferences, of which the first and 
perhaps most distinctive is to be the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, called by Mrs. Catt to meet January 18 
to 24. The National League of Women Voters is to be one 
of the participating organizations. 

Regional directors in Washington for the meetings of the 
National Board were: Mrs. Tames E. Cheesman, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Miss Gertrude Fly, of Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania; Miss Adéle Clark, of Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. William G. Hibbard, of Winnetka, Illinois; Miss 
Marguerite M. Wells, of Minneapolis, Minnesota: Mrs. 
Charles H. Dietrich, of Hastings, Nebraska; Mrs. W. A. 
Shockley, of Reno, Nevada. 
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We Must Begin All Over Again 


HIS is the day after election. It is too early to know how 

much, if any, the vote exceeded that of 1920. If it devel- 
ops, as it may, that the total for the whole country shows no 
increase, the League of Women Voters will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that many other agencies failed in their 
eflort to get out the vote. Cold comfort? Yes, but still 
something. 

It is not too early to know, however, that the League must 
start again at the very beginning, not on a get-out-the-vote 
campaign, because that should be continuous, but on one of 
elementary instruction in how to mark the ballot. Events of 
November fourth prove the need of such education. 

My own town is probably an average community. It is 
neither urban nor rural. It has a Kiwanis Club and supports 
the Red Cross 100 per cent. It has a considerable number of 
recently naturalized citizens, but not many of any one 
nationality. 

It has a League of Women Voters which offers a program 
of political education to the general public. ‘The general 
public does not, it is true, avail itself of the League’s service. 
Nevertheless, there was a larger attendance at the League’s 
pre-election meeting than at the one political meeting held 
during the campaign, although the latter was sponsored by 
the Republican party, which is the majority party here. And 
the vote, especially of women, was materially larger than 
in 1920. 

The League has been warmly complimented on its afore- 
named meeting by one of the ablest of the presiding judges 
on our local election board. ‘The meeting was designed not 
only to give instruction to voters on how to mark their 
ballots, but also to instruct election officials in their duties. 
All of the members of the local election board were invited 
to attend and nearly all of the women members of the board 
were present. The address was given by the City Solicitor of 
our county seat town, who for many years was the chief 
deputy of the county board of elections. What was intended 
to be a half hour’s talk lasted more than an hour because of 
the many questions which were asked. Discussion followed 
the address and continued for half an hour or more even after 
the meeting adjourned. These details are given because they 
indicate so clearly the need of just such a meeting. 

We had six ballots, the presidential, state and county, judi- 
cial, a proposal for a county-jail bond issue, a school tax levy 
and a tax levy for garbage collection. 

The election has taught us that some of our voters do not 
know how to vote even for President. The count in one of 
our voting precincts was delayed four hours because so many 
presidential ballots were split. A very considerable number 
of voters distributed their votes among the presidential elec- 
tors on three tickets. 

In another precinct one national ballot was marked for 
each and every woman elector on the various party tickets 
and for no others. 

In one precinct a man asked for help in marking his ballot 
and insisted that he would not mark within the circle, thus 
voting for Coolidge’s electors, because he did not know them; 
he wanted to vote for Coolidge and Coolidge only. No, he 
was not a foreigner, and he was no? a first voter, and he was 
not a woman. 

On the tax levies many blank ballots were returned. On 
some of them both yes and no were voted. 

In one voting precinct Warren Stone, one of the La Fol- 
lette electors, received one more vote than did any other elector 
on the Independent Progressive ticket. In the same precinct 

some of the Republican electors received ten more votes than 
did some of the others on the same ticket. 

The state and county ballot, which is usually voted straight 
by a minority only of the electorate, seems to have presented 
fewer difficulties to the voters and much less trouble for the 
election officials. 

To reiterate, this Ohio town is probably an average town 
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ior general intelligence, civic enterprise and political educa- 
tion. The writer would certainly not be willing to concede 
that it ranks lower nor would she claim that it ranks one 
whit higher than the average. 

The errors above quoted are typical. Multiply those for 
one precinct by the upward of 6,500 voting precincts in this 
state—to say nothing of all the precincts in all the other 
states—and the probable result is a bit staggering, isn’t it? 
Pursuing the thought produces a brain storm of speculation 
out of which perhaps no clear conclusions can come except 
the one stated at the beginning. Voters, in general, need 
instruction on how to mark their ballots. If the League of 
Women Voters does not give this instruction, who will? : 

The need of education of election officials in the legal 
requirements of their duties is another story. 

The crying need of better election laws and methods is 
still another story. 

If the League of Women Voters does not concern itself 
with these questions also, who will?—EtizaBetu J. HAUSER. 


Locked Ballot Boxes 


S members of the District of Columbia League stood 
A watch on Election Day over locked ballot boxes which 
were placed on the principal street corners of the Capital City, 
residents witnessed the inauguration of an educational pro- 
gram in behalf of District Suffrage by the District of Colum- 
bia League. Under the direction of Mrs. Edna L. Johnston, 
chairman of the District suffrage committee, and Mrs. George 
A. Ricker, president of the District League, these silent 
symbols were erected as the first step in impressing the com- 
munity with the status in which it is placed without the right 
of franchise. 

A special committee of League women was on duty beside 
the ballot boxes from early in the morning until five o’clock. 
Civic organizations of the District, which have advocated 
suffrage for Washington residents for some time, took occa- 
sion to commend the League’s silent but convincing work on 
Election Day. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who has blazed so mar: 
suffrage trails, arrived in Washington during the afternoon, 
and with the District leaders she posed for a photograph 
beside a non-workable ballot box. 

With “District of Columbia Suffrage” one of the five sub- 
jects recommended for legislation in the program of the 
Department of Efficiency in Government, the District League’s 
work in this direction is of widespread interest to League 
women in every city and town. 


Counting the Returns 


O announcement of the number of votes cast on Novem- 
ber 4 will be attempted by the National League of 
Women Voters until official figures are available from all the 
states. League officers, committee chairmen and workers in 
the ranks of the get-out-the-vote campaign have paused for 
a moment, deeply conscious that the greatest effort which 
women have made unitedly as voters is only an opening chap- 
ter in what must be a long story of developing citizenship. It 
seems certain that the work of the last few months has checked 
the steadily decreasing vote-rate of the country, has brought 
many millions to the polls who would not otherwise have felt 
the urgency of their duty as citizens, and in many states where 
educational effort and tense political interest combined may 
have brought about a twenty-five per cent increase over the 
vote of 1920. 

Reflection brings increased conviction that the campaign 
will bear fruits more precious than mere numerical increase. 
In the light of its experience all political machinery and prac- 
tice will be subjected to new scrutiny, and the relationship of 
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the individual citizen to government given new importance. 
The lessons of the get-out-the-vote campaign will not be imme- 
diately apparent or quickly learned, but whatever they may 
be the way will be sought to make them a part of the working 
program of the League for 1925-1926. In this sense the 
campaign has only just begun. 

Award of the silver loving cup, which is to be given by 
the National League to the League in the state showing the 
greatest percentage of increase in the number of ballots cast 
over the 1920 total, will be made by a special committee of 
seven persons, representing each region. The committee, a 
member of which was selected by each regional director, con- 
sists of Mrs. Walter Peck, of Providence, Rhode Island; Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Julian 
Salley, of Aiken, South Carolina; Mrs. John Borden, of Chi- 
cago; Miss Gladys Pyle, of Huron, South Dakota; Mrs. 
Charles H. Brooks, of Wichita, Kansas, and Miss Retta 
Martin, of Boise, Idaho. These women will base the award 
upon the official figures now being secured by Miss Helen 
Rocca, of the Department of Efficiency in Government, from 
the department in each state charged with the official count 


of votes. 


Public Welfare in Government 


This is a partial reprint of the address of Miss Marguerite M. 
Wells, president of the Minnesota League, at the recent sixth annual 
state convention. 


OUR years ago, if women in general were indifferent 

about politics, in one direction their interest had already 
been aroused. Woman’s responsibility for welfare in the 
family long since had led her to an interest in public welfare, 
and when public welfare went into government, woman’s 
interest followed it there. Even before they were enfran- 
chised, women had begun to take an active, if indirect and 
ineffective, interest in public welfare measures. So it is a 
coincidence probably, but a very interesting and significant 
one, that women’s enfranchisement comes in an era when the 
relation of public welfare to government is a major political 
Somewhat as in the Rooseveltian era, the relation 


question. 
between business and government was a major political 
question. 

The theory upon which our American democracy ts 


founded is equality of opportunity. At first the great foe of 
equality of opportunity was believed to be government, by 
men who had had their experience in Europe. Thus in this 
country the effort was to leave the individual free of govern- 
ment that he might enjoy the natural opportunities that were 
his. Time has passed. Conditions have changed. A huge 
and complicated economic, social and industrial system has 
developed in this country which threatens to .deprive great 
numbers of people of their equal opportunities. If they are 
now to be safeguarded in these opportunities, there is only 
government to do it, and by the same token that it was a 
function of our democracy in the beginning to leave indi- 
viduals alone in the enjoyment of the opportunities they pos- 
sessed, it is a function of our democracy now to protect 
individuals from great forces that threaten to take away from 
them opportunities that by rights are theirs. 

The people who are threatened in these equal opportunities 
are the young and the unfortunate, the sick, the handicapped. 
Thus we have such measures of government to consider as 
Federal and state aid for education, protection of infancy 
and maternity, mothers’ pensions and child labor legislation. 
Whenever we make up our minds to put some measure of 
the sort into government, there are two questions to be 
considered. 

The first question is: How far shall we go? How much of 
government shall we invoke? To go too far threatens the 
very ends that we wish to serve. To go too far is called 
paternalism. There is room for great and honest difference 
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of opinion about where paternalism begins. But the struggles 
that occur on the question are less between people of conflic ting 
views in the science of government than of conflicting in- 
terests. Every public welfare measure threatens, if only by 
an inch or a dollar, somebody’s profit or power. When rep- 
resentatives of these interests oppose the measures they cannot 
avow their reason; they talk instead political theory. It is 
from these that most of the agitation about paternalism comes, 

The second question to be considered when time comes for 
putting a public welfare measure into government is: Under 
what government will you put it? Will you put it under 
local government on the one hand, or central government, on 
the other? 

There are advantages both ways. Both for local and for 
central government. ‘The advantage of local government is 
that all law must be administered and enforced on the indi- 
vidual in the smallest possible unit and, other things being 
equal, the more closely the making of the law is tied up with 
that unit, the better the result. 

The advantages of centralized government are just as real, 
but not so obvious. All progress comes from an accumula- 
tion of experience and knowledge, and experience and knowl- 
edge are accumulated in centers. A central government, 
therefore, is the place to set standards. What we should 
constantly strive for is law-making that combines both these 
advantages. We have pretty nearly attained it in several in- 
stances—in the Sheppard-Towner Infancy and Maternity Act, 
tor one. There is room for great and honest difference of 
cpinion on this question, too. But, here again, the conflict 
actually comes, not so much between two schools of political 
thought, as from the opposition of those interests which the 
proposed public welfare measure threatens. It is these in- 
terested opponents who talk loudest of centralization and 
bureaucracy. They even talk as though the choosing of a 
central government for law-making were taking it from the 
people altogether. When you hear men and women talk so, 
you may know they have been deceived themselves or are try- 
ing to deceive you.. For all three governments, local, state 
and national, belong to the people. The women in this room 
own the Minnesota government, whether you live in Crow 
Wing County or Lac Qui Parle. The government of Min- 
nesota belongs to the people of all the counties. If not, it 
belongs to no one, for there are no other people to own it. 
The Federal government belongs as much to the people of 
Minnesota as to the people of New York. It belongs to the 
people of all the states. If not, there are no people to own 
it and the Federal government becomes a myth. 


Bringing in New Members 


CHOES of membership drives which many Leagues 
inaugurated side by side with the get-out-the-vote cam- 


paign in October and many others initiated the day after elec- 
tion are being heard from coast to coast. There are a few 
which have already been concluded, but in the main the drive 
is on for anywhere from a month to three months’ duration. 

The St. Louis (Missouri) League is now engaged in a 
campaign to double its membership of 3,000. It has mapped 
out an intensive method of reaching every woman voter, the 
city is divided into districts to be canvassed by teams, and 
weekly meetings are held to record the progress made. 

Wisconsin is also in the grip of an intensive state member- 
ship campaign. It has set out to double its membership list. 
In Pennsylvania the Grove City League began its membership 
drive before the visit of the state get-out-the-vote caravan, 
and is still engrossed with it. 

Mrs. Ernest LaPointe is director of the membership cam- 
paign being waged by the Jefferson County (Alabama) 
League. The quota decided upon is 2,000 members, and a 


party in honor of the new members is being arranged for the 
close of the drive. 


Monroe County (New York) League has 
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been making steady gains in membership. A year ago it was 
practically non-existent, and today it has 450 members. 

Five hundred members by January 1 is the goal of the 
reorganized Oakland (California) League. It is now in its 
third month’s existence, and has a membership of one hun- 
dred. The Columbia (Missouri) League has increased its 
membership drive one hundred per cent without the formality 
of a drive. For four years the League had about the same 
number of faithful members, meeting once a month. Six 
months ago it began holding its meetings at noon in a Cafeteria, 
each member securing her own luncheon and taking it to a 
private room set aside tor the League meeting. The programs 
consist of regular programs, not to exceed fifteen minutes, a 
speaker on current events, and another speaker on a topic of 
national, state, or local interest. 

Many ways have been utilized to gain the interest of 
women in the League’s work, and Mrs. Mary O. Cowper, 
executive secretary of the North Carolina League, especially 
recommends a citizenship school, in case a membership drive 
does not seem to meet with instant favor. The Durham 
(North Carolina) League gained seventy new members dur- 
ing a citizenship school held three days just before Election 
Day. With speakers discussing such subjects as “Methods of 
Getting More Efficient Government”; “State Government” ; 
“Women in Industry”; ‘“The Administration of Welfare and 
Relief Work in North Carolina”; ‘North Carolina Laws 
Relating to Women,” those women attending the school who 
were not already League members, immediately sensed the 
need of the League’s educational program and information. 


Election Night 


XACTLY one hour after the typewriters ceased to click 

in the workroom at national headquarters a Western 
Union operator was drawing forth a different kind of clicking 
from the wire installed in the same room, a radio was shout- 
ing things in Miss Sherwin’s private office, a blackboard was 
bristling with Anne Williams’ interpretation of the returns, 
a District League husband was megaphoning through the 
halls, and a flowing bowl (cider) regaled shouting, shoving 
Washington in the press-room. 

Every time the National League gives one of those little 
gatherings we say to ourselves, “This will be the last one.” 
Our janitor also says it. Time passes and then something 
momentous looms. Someone says something about opening 
house for it and all the others gasp, but we have another party. 
They began with the reception for Lady Astor after the 
Pan American Conference. Once during that occasion our 
good friend Mr. McMillan, the head doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives, who very kindly acts as our head 
man on specific occasions, whispered to us that there were 
twenty-two hundred on the floor and added that he feared 
the timbers of the old house might be strained. They probably 
were, but not so much as our imagination when we tried to 
figure how twenty-two hundred guests got in on six hundred 
invitations. Our last party was for Mrs. Taft and Mrs. 
Wilson, in January. The party was scheduled to begin at 
five o'clock. Before four-thirty the east rooms were crowded 
and by five a double line of waiting guests extended across 
the porch, down the steps, along Seventeenth street, across F 
street and into the next block, leaving space for the street 
cars in F street. Prospective guests from the State Depart- 
ment across the street told us afterward that they watched 
the line from their windows, waiting for an opportunity to 
enter it. 

Cosmopolitan Washington is never more so than on election 
night. Without any returns of their own, Washingtonians 
bungrily watch and wait for news from all sections of the 
country. While results in Delaware were being posted, 
women were asking, “What do you hear from Kansas?” 
“What is Illinois doing?” “Have you heard from Maine?” 
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Every return that came over the wire drew gasps of interest 
from some member of the crowd and brought forth interpre- 
tations, with details of local conditions, as the residents of 
Washington participated in the only way possible in a national 
election. 

Members of the District of Columbia League were hostesses 
at the election night party, and Mrs. Catt, Miss Sherwin and 
Miss Wells were honor guests ANN WEBSTER. 


A Tni-State Conference 


,», VERY important subject pertaining to League work 
found its place on a full program arranged for the tri- 
state conference held in Berea, Kentucky, on November 11, 
when the Kentucky, Ohio and West Virginia Leagues joined 
in a discussion of League problems. It was a large and rep- 
resentative gathering, with the presidents of the three states 
and several local presidents contributing to the program. As 
the date conflicted with the date set for the National Board 
meeting in Washington, Mrs. William G. Hibbard, director 
of the fourth region, was unable to attend the conference, and 
conference delegates had to be content with a long-distance 
greeting. 

The morning session was preceded by an Armistice Day 
celebration with Berea College, at which Mrs. James W. 
Morrisson, of Chicago, treasurer of the Illinois League and 
a recognized authority on international affairs, was the 
speaker. “Relating the National Program to State Use’ was 
the subject of a round-table discussion led by Mrs. E. L. 
Hutchinson, president of the Kentucky League. Mrs. P. W. 
Poff, director of the West Virginia League, and Miss Agnes 
Hilton, president of the Cincinnati League, presented their 
ideas on “Local League Programs.” 

Organization, finance and the Child Labor Amendment 
were considered at the afternoon session, with Mrs. G. P. 
Boomsliter, president of the West Virginia League, as dis- 
cussion leader. Miss Sybil Burton, president of the Ohio 
Teague, discussed “State Organization,” while Mrs. E. W. 
Fickes, president of the Ohio County (West Virginia) 
League, and Mrs. George T. Settle, president of the Louis- 
ville League, handled the subject of “Local Organization.” 
Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride, president of the Cleveland 
League, proved an able discussion leader for the finance ses- 
sion, in which Mrs. E. S. Tachau, finance chairman of the 
Kentucky League; Mrs. Harold Wales March, vice-president 
of the Kentucky League, and Miss Grace Peters, finance 
chairman of the Ohio League, participated. 

Miss Hannah Protzman, chairman of the child welfare 
committee of the Ohio League, was the assigned leader for 
a discussion on the Child Labor Amendment, and the plans 
for ratification in these three states were thoroughly con- 
sidered. The evening meeting, with Mrs. J. W. Raine, 
president of the Berea League, presiding, was devoted to 
the World Court. Mrs. Morrisson, who has recently returned 
from a trip abroad, was the only speaker. MIrs. Morrisson 
delighted her audience with her observations on foreign affairs 
and her masterly presentation of the World Court proposal. 


The Foreign Affairs School 


HE Massachusetts League has accepted the invitation of 

the Council of Radcliffe College to hold a Second School 
of Foreign Affairs at Radcliffe, to be in session January 14, 
15 and 16, at Agassiz House. Miss Bernice V. Brown, dean 
of Radcliffe College, is now chairman of the League’s Amer- 
ican Citizenship Committee, which is charged with the con- 
duct of schools held by the Massachusetts League in co- 
operation with the colleges of the state. The program will 
be confined to the factors entering into foreign relations. 
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Women Who Won 
I seems that we were a little head- 


long in rejoicing over the volume 

ot the vote—since the first impres- 
sions have not yet been fully verified, 
and the estimates range from twenty- 
five to thirty-two and one-half million, 
as against about twenty-seven million 
four years ago. Conclusions must wait 
on reports of secretaries of state. Ina 
few instances that is the case too with 
reports of women elected to state sen- 
ates and legislatures. But all except 
one state have been definitely heard 
from, and we venture to print the list, 
with the understanding that you may 
have to turn back to this list and add 
names or make corrections even yet. 

We have named 119 women state rep- 
resentatives, and 9 senators, a total of 
128. In 1922 we listed 8+ women 
elected to state legislatures, of whom 5 
were state senators. We are now put- 
ting down each state, though some of 
course did not elect their legislatures this 
year, and we have left in also the two 
governors, the congresswoman, and the 
secretary of state, who were described at 
length in the issue of November 15. 
The state from which no answer can be 
elicited is New Mexico. 

To this list we may add the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford 
was reélected state superintendent of 
public instruction in Colorado, and 
Minnie J. Nielson reélected to that posi- 
tion in North Dakota. 


ALABAMA 


No election until 


ARIZONA 


No women elected 


ARKANSAS 
STaTE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat 
Erle Chambers, Mrs. Sidney J. Hunt, 
both reélected; Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Thompson 
CALIFORNIA 
MemBERS OF STATE ASSEMBLY 
No party designation 
Cora M. Woodbridge, Anna L. Saylor, 
Esto B. Broughton, Grace S. Dorris, 
Eleanor Miller—all reélected 
COLORADO 
Official count not complete 
Minnie Love and Martha Long, re- 
ported elected to House of Representa- 
tives 


1926 


CONNECTICUT 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Alice P. Merritt 
STATE REPRESENTATIVI 
Republican 
Marjory Cheney (endorsed by Demo- 
crats also), Corinne R. Alsop, Mary B. 
Weaver (incumbent), Helen A. Green, 
Edith Raymond, Clarissa Nevius (in- 
cumbent), Helen E. Lewis (incum- 
bent), Annie E. Vinton (incumbent), 
Mrs. Maud Woodward, Mary M. 
Hooker, Edna C. Fenniman 
No party designation 
Hannah D. Vownshend, Elizabeth W. 
Coe, Julia Emery, Sarah B. Crawford, 
Ethel M. Ryan 
DELAWARE 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Florence M. Hanby 
FLORIDA 
No women elected 
GEORGIA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat 
Kempton (incumbent), Mrs. 
Viola Napier (incumbent) 
IDAHO 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 


Anna Hanson 


ILLINOIS 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer 
MEMBER OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill (incum- 
bent), Mrs. Katherine Hancock Goode, 
Mrs. Rena Elrod 
INDIANA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Antoinette C. Hagenwald, Elizabeth H. 
Daugherty 


IOWA 
No women elected 
KANSAS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
R. H. Trueblood, Mrs. Ben 
Mickel 
KENTUCKY 
No women elected 
LOUISIANA 


No women elected 


MAINE 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 

Mrs. Katharine C. Allen 


Bessie 


Mrs. 

































































M. Alexander 
MARYLAND 


Legislature not elected this vear 
MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVI 
Re publi an 
M. Sylvia Donaldson (incumbent): 
Mrs. Harriet Russell Hart 
MICHIGAN 
STATE REPRESENTATIVI 
Republican 
Mrs. Cora Reynolds Anderson 
MINNESOTA 
STATE REPRESENTATIV! 
No party designation 
Mabeth Hurd Paige, Hannah 
Kempfer (both incumbents ) 
MISSISSIPPI 
No election. Miss Belle Kearney was 
elected to the Senate and Mrs. Nellie N, 
Somerville to the House in 1923, for 
four-year terms. 
MISSOURI 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Emma Knell 
MONTANA 
Official canvass not made 
NEBRASKA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Clara C. Humphrey, Sarah T. 
Muir 
Democrat 
Mrs. Mabel A. Gillespie 
NEVADA 
MEMBER STATE ASSEMBLY 
No party designation 
Daisy Allen, Florence Snazey, Mayme 
Schwebble 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Dr. Zatae Straw, Mrs. Arnold S. Yan- 
tis (incumbent), Mrs. Hobart Pills- 
bury, Mrs. Mary Chapman, Mrs. Imo- 
gene V. Emmons, Mrs. Marcia S. Hil- 
ton, Mrs. Nellie J. Page, Georgie E. 
Worcester 
Democrat 
Margaret H. Barden, Jennie Fortier, 
Victoria Langlois, Helen J. Young, Vir- 
ginia P. Lunderville, Katherine Dona- 
hue 
NEW JERSEY 
CONGRESS 
Democrat 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
May A. Thropp, Mrs. Lila Thompson 
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Mrs. 
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(incumbent), Madge I. Ebert 


Democrat 


Mae Carty, Mrs. C. Finn (both incum- 


bents) 
NEW MEXICO 


No answer 


NEW YORK 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Republican 
Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp 
MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Mrs. Rhoda Fox Graves 


NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat 
Julia Alexander 
(Mrs. Giles Cover, who was listed in 
the last issue, was shown by final returns 
to have been defeated) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Minnie D. Craig (incumbent), Laura 
B. Sanderson 


OHIO 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Nettie B. Loughead, Mrs. Maude 
C. Waitt (both incumbents) 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Grace E. Makepeace, Nettie M. Clapp, 
Mrs. Clara Wood Derr, Mrs. Viola D. 
Romans, Mrs. May Van Wye, Mrs. 
Florence H. Wells, Mrs. C. J. Ott, Osa 
Penny 


OKLAHOMA 
STtaTE SENATOR 
Democrat 
Mrs. Lamar Looney 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Farmer-Labor 
Mrs. Anna Laskey (incumbent) 
Democrat 
Gladys Whittet, Mrs. Ida Lee Robert- 
son 
OREGON 
Official canvass not made 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STaTE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Flora M. Vare 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Lillie H. Pitts, Martha G. Thomas, 
Helen Grimes, Alice M. Bentley (all in- 
cumbents), Maud B. Trescher, Martha 
M. Pennock 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


Democrat 
Isabel Ahearn O’Neill (incumbent) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
No women elected 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


Republican 
Gladys Pyle (incumbent), Celia M. 





Kelley, Christine Olson 
Democrat 
Mrs. Mabel Moodie 
TENNESSEE 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. W. P. Davis 
Democrat 
Lizzie Lee Miller 
TEXAS 
GOVERNOR 
Democrat 
Mrs. Miriam Ferguson 


UTAH 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. N. A. Dunyon, Mrs. Julius 


Smart, Mrs. Arthur E. Graham, Mrs. 
Achsa E. Paxman* 

VERMONT 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 

Republican 
Mary J. Simpson, Mrs. Ina R. Niles, 
Rev. Mabel T. Winch, Mrs. Josie H. 
Fay, Mrs. Elsie C. Smith, Lillian E. 
Richardson, Mrs. Annette Dimock, 
Mrs. Flora B. La Morder, Mrs. Ada 

S. Barlow, Mrs. John Taylor 
Democrat 


Mrs. Ella B. Seward 
VIRGINIA 
No election until 1925 


WASHINGTON 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Reba Hurn (holdover) 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Belle Reeves, Mrs. Harry John 
Miller, Mrs. Maude Sweetman (all in- 
cumbents) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Dr. Harriet B. Jones 


WISCONSIN 
MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
M. Brooks, Mildred Barber, 
Helen F. Thompson 


WYOMING 
GOVERNOR 
Democrat 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross 


The increase in the number of women 
elected by no means tells the whole 
story. The more remarkable thing is 
that there are so many women of ex- 
cellent records, either of past service in 
the legislature or of public service 
through women’s organizations. We 
shall have more to say about these 
women, both individually and collec- 
tively—often. 


Helen 





*In the last issue we said Mrs, Paxman is 
president of the Utah League of Women 
Voters. This should have read past president. 





Feminist Progress 
wo 


were adopted at the recent election 


constitutional amendments 
in Massachusetts. One strikes the word 
“male” out of the qualifications for 
voters, thus bringing the state constitu- 
tion into harmony with that of the na- 
tion. The other declares women eligible 
to hold any state, county or municipal 
office, and further provides that a change 
of name on the part of a woman who is 
a Notary Public shall not render her 
commission void, but she shall register 
under her new name. Hitherto her mar- 
riage has been held to forfeit her com- 
mission and to require a reappointment. 
A law had already been passed making 
women eligible to state, county and 
municipal offices, but the amendment 
clears away any possible doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the statute. The 
legislature had submitted both these 
amendments by a unanimous vote.— 
A. S. B. 


Catholic Women Meet 


HE National Council of Catholic 

Women, organized in 1920 as a 
department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, held its Fourth 
Annual Convention in St. Louis, from 
November 9 to 12. Two hundred and 
seventy-seven officially accredited dele- 
gates and nearly one thousand members 
and visitors registered during the four 
days. 

Girls’ welfare and the standardization 
of girls’ clubs and boarding homes was 
one of the principal topics of discussion. 
An elaborate exhibit of photographs, 
plans, specifications, sample budgets, etc., 
of girls’ clubs and boarding houses was a 
popular feature, and had a close rival in 
the exhibit portraying the work done by 
the N. C. C. W. among the Mexicans 
through the establishment of community 
houses in the Mexican districts of San 
Antonio, Houston and Austin, Texas. 

In order to arouse a greater civic 
consciousness, the Catholic women’s or- 
ganizations of America were urged to 
form classes for the study of civic prob- 
lems and to exercise the right of suffrage 
for the preservation of the principles 
sacred to Christian civilization. This 
work has gained support steadily during 
the past year, and a formal resolution 
was adopted at the convention fostering 
the study club movement. Other reso- 
lutions adopted were: 

Pledging cooperation with the N. C. 
W. C. Department of Education in 
bringing about a better understanding 
of the Catholic attitude toward educa- 
tion and of Catholic insistence on free- 
dom of education and the preservation 
of Constitutional parental rights; 

Indorsing Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions and Mothers’ Clubs; 

Protesting against the Cummins-Vaile 
Birth Control Bill and the Equal Rights 
Blanket Amendment; 





Urging full cooperation in the cam- 
paign against narcotic drugs; 

Calling upon the heads of the motion- 
picture industry to give the public clean 
pictures speedily and upon the Catholic 
public to exercise “box-office censor- 
ship” ; 

Urging special solicitude for the un- 
der-advantaged child; 

Calling for greater participation in 
civic and social movements. 

Mrs. Michael Gavin, president of 
the N. C. C. W. since its organization, 
gave up her office in accordance with 
the constitution, which states that an 
officer can serve only two terms con- 
secutively. Miss Florence Loeber, a 
prominent attorney of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, formerly treasurer of the 
N. C. C. W., was elected in her place. 
Mrs. Gavin was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Arthur Mullen, Omaha, 
second vice-president; Mrs. John N. 
Jackson, Seattle, third vice-president ; 
Miss Anna D. Gamble, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, secretary, and Mrs. M. B. Daly, 
Cleveland, treasurer. 

AcGnes G. REGAN. 


Mrs. Michael Gavin, as president of 
the New York Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, is now directing the 
Catholic immigration program assigned 
to that branch of the National Council 
by Cardinal Hayes about a year ago. 
This is follow-up work among Catholic 
immigrants in New York. Through 
this service, Catholics coming to the 
country are not only cared for at Ellis 
Island, but homes and employment are 
found for them, and information con- 
cerning the filing of citizenship papers 
is given. 

An important decoration in recogni- 
tion of her services while president of 
the National Council, has just been con- 
ferred on Mrs. Gavin by the Pope. 


The Lima Conference 

HE Second Women’s Pan-Ameri- 

can Conference will meet in Lima, 
Peru, December 20—January 7, jointly 
with the Third Pan-American Scientific 
Conference. Its full name is the Con- 
ference of the Women’s Auxiliary Com- 
mittee to the Third Pan-American 
Scientific Conference. At the first such 
conference, which met in Washington 
in 1915-1916, it was decided that every 
Scientific Pan-American Conference 
thereafter should have annexed to it a 
women’s meeting, which should give the 
women of America an opportunity to 
become better acquainted and to ex- 
change ideas. The program covers dis- 
cussion of social service, child welfare, 
domestic economy, education, Pan-Amer- 
ican questions, and women’s work, in- 
cluding means for protecting women in 
industry and improving their working 
conditions. Among the delegates an- 
nounced from the United States are: 
Mrs. Samuel McCune Lindsay, of New 








York; Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
Washington, D. C.—representing sev- 
eral women’s organizations; Miss Amy 
Woods, formerly National Secretary of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom in the United 
States; Miss Annie S. Peck, well-known 
mountain climber, author and lecturer. 


A Tribute 

LUB women of New York paid 

homage to Mary Garrett Hay at 
the thirteenth annual convention of the 
New York State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, November 10-14. She was 
made honorary president, a not unusual 
office until you know the history of the 
New York Federation, and the senti- 
ment that goes into that title. It is 
this way: Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
founder of the New York Federation, 
stood on the highest pinnacle in the eyes 
of the club women. She was president 
from 1897 to 1900, and after retiring 
was voted honorary president, the first 
and only that the Federation has ever 
had until this last convention. So in 
bestowing this office by unanimous vote 
upon Miss Hay, a past president, the 
women of the Federation paid her the 
highest tribute at their command. 


On the Cause and Cure of War 


REPARATIONS are going for- 
ward for the Conference on the 


Cause and Cure of War, called by lead- 
ing women’s organizations none of which 
is a peace society, to be held in Wash- 
ington, January 18-24. The Council of 
Women for Home Missions, the Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America (both Prot- 
estant), and the National Women’s 
Trade Union League have now joined 
the six organizations listed in the 
Citizen for October 18. 

The officers are: Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, general chairman of the con- 
ference; Miss Josephine Schain, general 
secretary; Mrs. Thomas G. Winter— 
recently president of the General Fed- 
eration—chairman of the Program 
Committee; Mrs. George P. Ford, rep- 
resenting the Y. W. C. A., publicity 
chairman; Mrs. William L. Darby, rep- 
resenting the W. C. T. U., chairman of 
local arrangements, and Miss Ethel B. 
Ketcham, of the A.A.U.W., treasurer. 
The committees on arrangements and 
program will meet on December 12 to 
develop their plans. 


Countess Karolyi 

HE arrival of the Countess Cath- 
erine Karolyi, wife of Count Mi- 
chael Karolyi, former president of 
Hungary, in this country caused much 
comment. S. Stanwood Menken, presi- 
dent of the National Security League, 
tried to have her deported on the ground 
that she had Bolshevik connections. The 
American Reception Committee—on 
which could be found the names of many 
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prominent women—protested, and the 
effort very properly failed. The régime 
of the Count Karolyi was succeeded by 
that of the Boishevist, Bela Kun, and 
the Count and Countess fled to Italy. 
The Countess is lecturing here on 
“Hungary and European Peace,” ‘Why, 
I Am An Exile,” and “The Last Three 
Hungarian Revolutions” at the invita- 
tion of a committee of American women, 


A Line on the Movies 


By IRENE THIRER 


He Wo Gets SLtappep—Here js 
cinema entertainment of the first water. 
Victor Seastrom has screened Leonid 
Andreyev’s famous drama with majesty 
and spiritual as well as technical under- 
standing. The film is excellently cast, 
with Lon Chaney as “He,” the once bril- 
liant scientist turned circus clown be- 
cause of a horrible catastrophe in his life. 
Norma Shearer is dainty and pretty as 
the bareback rider, and John Gilbert 
makes a dashing, handsome hero. Mr. 
Chaney is, of course, the most marvelous 
character actor the screen has to offer. 
Take the children to see this without 
fear. They won’t understand it, but the 
circus scenes will amuse them. A Metro- 
Goldwyn production. 

THe Lover or CAMILLE—Another 
clown picture—this adapted from Sacha 
Guitry’s play ““Deburau,” and produced 
with great skill for the screen. It’s a 
story of the Paris theatre and of an actor 
who believes that love is everything in 
life. Monte. Blue does a fine piece of 
acting as the title-rdleist, and Marie 
Prevost makes a charming Cami//e—the 
lady of the camellias. Willard Louis and 
Pierre Gendron have small but effective 
roles. This picture will have absolutely 
no appeal for the youngsters. A Warner 
Brothers production, directed by Harry 
Beaumont. 

THe Onty Woman—Norma Tal- 
madge’s newest screen vehicle serves as a 
fashion plate and nothing more. Truly, 
Norma’s gowns are exquisite and she is 
lovely to look upon. But the story is 
hackneyed—that one about the good 
woman who reforms the _ inveterate 
drunkard—and Sidney Olcott’s direction 
does not do justice to his former presen- 
tations. Neither Miss Talmadge nor 
Eugene O’Brien, her leading man, does 
any acting to be talked about. A First 
National production from the story by 
C. Gardner Sullivan. 

Tue Greatest Love or Att—We 
shouldn’t advise you or the children to 
miss George Beban’s half-movie half- 
play when it comes to your neighborhood 
theatre. Mr. Beban’s newest eftort, 
concerning the tribulations and the joys 
of some Italian folk living in the lower 
East Side, is mighty amusing and a bit 
heart-rending. The cast of twenty-four 
principals tour the movie theatres with 
Mr. Beban to appear with him in the 
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“speakies episode. Written, directed 
and produced by George Beban. 

WorLvLy Goops—Pretty good movie 
stuf! Agnes Ayres—comelier than ever 
—Pat O'Malley, the leads, and Sophie 
Kerr, who wrote the story, help to make 
it such. The tale tells of a blah-blah 
idler whose incessant talk gets him no- 
where at all—until! One of the pic- 
ture’s best features is its clever subtitles, 
which are humorous to a degree of excel- 
lence. -A Famous Players production, 
directed by Paul Bern. 

THE GARDEN OF WEEDsS—When 
James Cruze and Betty Compson—she’s 
his wife now—get together on a movie 
it’s bound to meet with the approval of 
the silver sheet audience. ‘The Garden 
of Weeds” is no exception. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cruze—Betty’s the 
worked in consistent harmony and made 
an interesting, subtle production out of 
that stereotyped theme concerning the 
chorus girl who strays from the straight 
and narrow path, meets up with love and 
finally finds her way back to the road. 
Rockliffe Fellowes shares honors with 
Betty Compson. A Famous Players 
production, directed by James Cruze. 


Help for Homemakers 
(Continued from page 11) 


been appointed; but Mrs. Edith Elmer 
Wood, head of the Housing Division of 
the American Association of University 
Women, will assist in starting the work. 
Three bulletins on housing are in prep- 
aration and others will shortly follow. 

Reports from this division will also 
be based on widespread inquiries into the 
housing situation. Statistics will be col- 
lected showing just what standard of 
housing prevails for various sections of 
the population and what the homebuilder 
should expect in materials and labor, in 
relation to his income. 

The Division of Food and Nutrition, 
whose studies are a continuation of those 
carried on in years past under the States 
Relations Service, has prepared a num- 
ber of bulletins valuable to anyone who 
has charge of preparing food for others, 
whether in a large sanitarium or a two- 
room flat. The most significant project 
launched by this division is a study of 
diet for diabetics, the increasing use of 
insulin having emphasized the impor- 
tance of diet in treating this disease. 
With the cooperation of the United 
States Public Health Service, a report 
on this study will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 

If vou visit the Bureau when you are 
in Washington, you will find there a 
group of hard-working young women, 
almost annoyingly modest about their 
own accomplishments, but very much in 
love with their jobs. And you will see 
the important beginnings of a project to 
put the American home on a sound social 
and economic basis. 


heroine— . 





Social Hygiene—A Public Problem 


By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


TUDY of the modern science 
ot biology has done much to 
dispel some of the stigma that 
has always surrounded the 
question of social hygiene. 

Ever since the Middle Ages, when syph- 
ilis was introduced into Europe, either 
from sailors returning with Christopher 
Columbus or from returning Crusaders, 
the question of venereal disease has been 
handled in secret. Practically no head- 
Way was made against it until very 
recently, when the growing consensus 
made it possible to fight this great mod- 
ern plague in the open. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century science had discovered the nec- 
essary facts about the spread and propa- 
gation of syphilis, but these facts became 
of nation-wide importance only when, 
during the Great War, so many soldiers 
were rendered both useless as fighters 
and burdens as patients through venereal 
diseases. The United States army then 
equipped itself to fight syphilis and 
gonorrhoea. It enlisted the help of the 
whole nation, even calling upon Con- 
gress for an appropriation of money. 
But even earlier, in 1912, the Board of 
Health of New York City had deter- 
mined to treat venereal disease as any 
other communicable and preventable in- 
fection, believing that only by using all 
the available means of promoting com- 
munity health could these plagues be 
checked. 

In order to gain the cooperation of all 
individuals suffering from one or more of 
these diseases, the emphasis was laid 
upon their prevention and cure rather 
than upon their moral side. But all 
disease has a moral side. ‘Tuberculosis 
is a disease of poor living. The careless 
happiness of the well suggests the out- 
worn remark of the anti-suffragist who 
said she didn’t care whether she voted 
or not, her men gave her all she wanted. 
And if tuberculosis exists because of our 
carelessness about the other fellow- 
woman—about her wages and hours—so 
also does venereal disease exist because 
of the general indifference of a vast mass 
of the healthy population. 

This pleasant indifference is the indi- 
vidual’s crime—it may be against a son 
or daughter; it surely is against a great 
mass of our population and of the next 
generation. No one has the right to 
ignore the question of social hygiene. No 
one has the right to remain uninformed. 

The reports of the Surgeon General 
of the army during the war state that no 
disclosures were more startling than 
those showing the devastation wrought 
by the venereal diseases upon the health 





and efficiency of the soldiers. From 
April, 1917, to September, 1918, the loss 
to the army represented 2,295,000 days 
of service, tive out of every six of these 
cases having been acquired in civil life. 

Syphilis is a slow, insidious, chronic 
disease whose effects, if untreated, are 
extremely disastrous. It is the cause, in 
the individual acquiring it, of paralysis, 
of optic neuritis and iritis, often leading 
to blindness; of locomotor ataxia and 
general paresis. “Twenty per cent of the 
insane in the New York insane asylums 
are cases of syphilitic insanity. (See 
Park’s “Public Health and Hygiene.” ) 
Besides these disasters to the individual 
acquiring it, syphilis is the great de- 
stroyer of the next generation. Still 
births are three times as frequent among 
syphilitic women as among the non- 
syphilitic. Even worse than its destruc- 
tive effect is its maiming and crippling 
of the next generation. Deafness, inter- 
stitial keratitis, with great impairment of 
vision, and lastly mental deficiency are 
the results of inherited syphilis. The 
whole appalling problem of the moron 
class, of the insane, is therefore closely 
related with the presence of syphilis in 
a community. Besides these well-known 
syphilitic effects are all those more subtle 
defects of nerve plasm inherited to the 
third and fourth generation, causing 
whole families of neurasthenics to live 
miserable lives. 

The second venereal plague, gon- 
orrhoea, is not quite so disastrous in its 
effects upon either the individual or upon 
the next generation. Upon adult women 
its most frequent effect is sterility and 
mutilation from necessary operations; 
upon babies, blindness. The infantile 
blindness, due to catching the gonorrhea 
infection from the mother at birth, can 
be prevented by the proper care of the 
infant’s eyes at delivery. This care is 
now required by law. 

Not until the general public, and espe- 
cially the intelligent public, realizes that 
these two great plagues of modern times 
are both preventable and curable dis- 
eases, will it demand to be freed from 
their continual menace. Their eradica- 
tion is a problem in which every parent, 
every teacher, every doctor, every legis- 
lator must have a hand. It is useless to 
enact laws in advance of public opinion. 
The problem of the medical profession 
is the problem of prevention and cure. 
It is equipped with the means for both, 
but it remains for the public to avail 
itself of the help at hand. 

In the next number Dr. Alsop will 
discuss the means for control of social 
disease. 





Washington 
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make a serious mistake,” he said, “if it 
waits that long. To legislate as close to 
the election returns as possible is always 
the best politics.” 

President Coolidge within a few days 
after election started the machinery for 
the comprehensive investigation to be 
made by the Agricultural Commission 
appointed by him, which has for its aim 
the delineation of a program restoring 
agriculture to economic equality with 
other industries. The commission has 
held its first meeting in the Department 
of Agriculture and plans to study the 
whole farm question, including relief 
legislation, present laws and scientific 
education of the farmer. The President 
appointed a committee of nine and has 
given it a free hand. He was anxious 
to have the commission begin work soon 
after the adjournment of the last session 
of Congress, but was persuaded by 
political advisers that that course would 
be unwise as it might be interpreted as 
having political connotation. 

Interwoven in this farm situation is 
the mobilization of sentiment throughout 
the agricultural regions of the country 
during the last six months against the 
Child Labor Amendment, which is now 
before the legislatures for ratification or 
refusal. Although the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is asking for the adop- 
tion of the amendment, there is also 
considerable labor sentiment against it. 

Moreover, in a word, the national sit- 
uation is none too assuring. Five states 
in the Union already have acted and out 
of these only one, Arkansas, has voted 
for the amendment. Massachusetts in 
an astonishing vote last week defeated 
ratification by more than. 400,000. 
Louisiana, North Carolina and Georgia 
have declined. Refusals need only total 
thirteen to defeat the amendment, as 
three-fourths of the states (thirty-six) 
must ratify to make it constitutional. 
Whatever heavy artillery there is in this 
movement will have to be brought to 
bear at once. The arguments that are 
being brought to bear by propagandists 
among the farmers against the Child 
Labor Amendment are arguments under- 
stood without explanation; to wit, that 
farm wives prefer to mother their chil- 
dren instead of submitting them to a 
Congressional mother. This is simple 
language, but it is the kind that wins, 
and too technical explanations in refuta- 
tion gain little headway. 

Washington has been full during the 
fortnight. Your correspondent can only 
mention an impressive and spiritual cere- 
mony held before the tomb of Woodrow 
Wilson in the National Cathedral here 
on Armistice Day, participated in by 
those who year after year have trudged 
to his door on S street and been received 
in his characteristically simple fashion. 


The daily bulletins from Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s* sick room are being received with 
great sympathy. She has been one of 
Mrs. Coolidge’s good friends from the 
first day of the incumbency of Mr. 
Coolidge as Vice-President. Moreover, 
while Mrs. Harding was a Senator’s 
wife she established a neighborhood of 
friendships here which have steadfastly 
stood by her. There is a feeling per- 
meating Washington concerning the 
White House—that it asks too much 
from a purely personal standpoint. It 
there were no other aspect of the proposi- 
tion for a reorganization of the govern- 
ment departments than that it should 
relieve the presidency of some of its 
physical drains, it would be a compelling 
problem. Certainly the White House 
has been the scene of more sadness dur- 
ing the last year or so than is usually 
allotted to one household. 

The President is being urged to 
revive the more elaborate ceremonies of 
inauguration, including the inaugural 
ball of former years, but in view of his 
extraordinarily simple tastes and _ his 
overpowering desire to go to bed at ten 
o'clock and take his recreation in a 
simple walk down by the river back of 
the White House, it hardly seems prob- 
able that he will accede to these de- 
mands, which come principally from 
those more or less materially interested. 


Conspiracy vs. Conspiracy 
(Continued from page 13) 


Jewish bankers in New York; yet, when 
the barnstormers decry Wall Street, they 
use the name of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
There are great Jewish fortunes and in- 
terests in the United States, but when 
the list of vast fortunes is scanned, it is 
the name of Rockefeller that is at the 
head and a hint is given that Ford will 
yet displace him. One runs down the 
list of the “big rich” quite a way before 
a Jewish name is quoted. 

One truth is that the possession of 
much wealth creates jealousy and dis- 
trust in all times and places. No proof 
of that fact is needed; everybody knows 
it. It would seem to have helped on 
this discovery of Jewish world control. 
A second truth is that there are five re- 
ligions praying to the same God and 
drawing their proof of his existence from 
the Scripture known as the Old Testa- 
ment: The Greek Catholic; the Roman 
Catholic; the Protestant, who accepts 
the Old Testament and also the 
New Testament with its story of the 
Christ; the Mohammedan, who repudi- 
ates the Christ and accepts the Old 
Testament but believes in a different 
miraculous agent of God—Mohammed, 
his Prophet; Jews, who claim the Old 
Testament as the religious record of their 
people, repudiate the stories of the Christ 
and of Mohammed. These faiths, wor- 


* Died November 21. 
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shipping the same God, have, each at 
different times, believed they could and 
would convert the rest of the world to 
accept their faith and to believe that they 
had some special messages from their 
common God that the rest did not have, 
Doubtless, at all times, even now, there 
have been some of each faith who stil] 
believe their religion can and will be uni- 
versally accepted. To those who so be. 
lieve, their faith seems so_ infallibly 
right that they think the world must, in 
time, espouse it. In the suspicion and the 
jealousy such conditions arouse any story 
is possible. 

In the hideous pictures of big, wicked 
hobgoblins ‘‘gittin us’ when and if we 
are not “watchin’ out’’, there is a curious 
revival of religious prejudice of middle. 
age flavor. Although the alleged Jew. 
ish control of international banking, the 
great newspapers, the theatres, the mov- 
ies, the clothing trades, the food trades, 
etc., is the evidence put forward to dem- 
onstrate that the Jews are gaining con- 
trol of the world, just as the Protocols 
predicted they would, the thread of re 


ligious fear runs through the entire 
story. The Protocols make much of the 


final compulsion of the world to accept 
the Jewish faith and those who believe 
the Protocols as prediction of what js 
actually going on, continually emphasize 
the fear of the overthrow of the Chris- 
tian religion. A little jealousy of the 
sometimes boastful dominant Jew of 
wealth, a little racial antagonism and a 
quantity of very old-time bigotry, seem 
to compose the soil out of which this 
scare grew. 

The anti-Catholic uprising is chiefly 
based on the fear of Catholic encroach- 
ment on Protestant rights and even the 
fear of the Reds is strangely interwoven 
with the belief that religion will be out- 
lawed wherever they gain a foothold. 
Here Protestant and Catholic share a 
common fear. 

There is one obvious fact that none of 
the fear propagandists appears to have 
noted, and that is that “liberal thought”, 
“higher criticism”, “skepticism”, the ad- 
justment of the findings of science with 
the “written word” have been steadily 
tearing at the orthodoxy of Catholic, 
Jew and Protestant alike for the past 
half century, with the result that priests, 
rabbis and clergy have cried out in loud 
lament over the falling off of their mem- 
bers. That they have good reason for 
alarm, a slight investigation among one’s 
acquaintances will suffice to prove. 

Should a group of Jews attempt to 
impose a super state upon the world, the 
strategic leaders of the defense will be 
Jews in any or all lands whose unques 
tioned faith in democracy will tolerate 
no violation of the principle of liberty. 
Should the Jewish faith be imposed on 
others, Jewish skeptics will lead the de 
fense. As in Hungary, when Bela Kun, 
Jew, was attempting to bring the cou 
try under Bolshevism his Jewish allies 
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pronounced the struggle to be one be- 
tween the young and the old Jews, so 
may we safely rely upon faithful old 
Jews everywhere to save the world from 
any of their faith with paranoiac notions 
of world supremacy. So, also, should 
anv groups of Catholics, at any time, 
strive to impose their religious or politi- 
cal control upon us, we may rely upon 
Catholic democrats and Catholic skeptics 
to protect us. 

Indeed, what seems chiefly wrong at 
this time is to be found among those 
Protestants who have clearly lost their 
heads. To them this world is “hanted” 
with conspiracies and super states. The 
disturbed state of the public mind and 
the fog that conceals the truth is emana- 
ting from that camp—a little group of 
timid, bigoted, scared Protestants, who 
see bogey-men in the dark. These bogeys 
are queer fellows: they wear the red 
robes of the cardinal with golden crosses 
upon their breasts ; they hide under their 
capes big Jewish money bags and carry 
in one hand the red flag of the Bolshevik 
and in the other “made in America” 
guns. The bogey-men steal along in the 
dark with the cautious soft step of the 
bandit. They were born in diseased 
imagination, nurtured in the bias of un- 
balanced minds, and the fear of them 
is being preached to scared, intolerant 
thousands. 

Out of this imagined trinity of con- 
spiracies and super states, together with 
the gossip out of which their structure 
was built, came, it is alleged, the re- 
jection of the League of Nations by the 
United States Senate, and certainly the 
misrepresentation of its objects and con- 
duct, the abuse heaped upon believers in 
the decency of substituting law for mur- 
der, the misinformation supplied to the 
War Department and its military auxil- 
iaries, the propaganda misleading and un- 
founded, published, advertised and sold 
by certain societies and commercial 
groups. Here is the story in a nutshell. 
Names and addresses need not be given 
—what is the use?—the promulgators 
are poor, little, scared men and women 
—that’s all. 

The great factor which looms huge 
and clear to this investigator after a two 
years’ search, is that there is no shred 
of reliable, unanswerable evidence in 
support of any one of the three chief al- 
leged conspiracies, nor of the thousand 
little ones out of which the big ones are 
built. On the other hand, a book, just 
as bloodcurdling as any one of those put 
out to prove any one of the other alleged 
conspiracies and much more logical and 
well-adorned with illustration, could be 
written to prove a Protestant conspiracy 
to establish full-fledged militarism in 
America, under Christianity, determined 
to destroy the right of free speech, free 
press, free assemblage and freedom of re- 
ligious worship. Yes, imagine yourself 
a Jew, or a Catholic, and do you not 


see that a book on the Great Protestant 
Conspiracy would scare you into as 
senseless a state of mind as these other 
certain 


books have produced among 
Protestants ? 
Now, there is no Protestant con- 


spiracy, no Jewish, no Catholic and no 
Red conspiracy big enough to affright a 


sensible nation. No American. mili- 


The 
Bookshelf 


FTER the work for elections 
is over, and before the work 
for Christmas begins, there 
is a short, very short breath- 
ing space in which to turn 

to fiction for a mental rest. And for 
most of us restful fiction means story. 
We may appreciate the nuances of deli- 
cate characterization and admire the 
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sé HEN you have a garden, you 

have a future,” said Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, looking out on her 
own a little while before her death. It 
was because of a nature that could find 
a future in a garden, could see romance 
in the humdrum world, that Mrs. Bur- 
nett won so warm a place in the hearts 
of her readers. She was a natural born 
story-teller. Even as a little girl she was 
in demand to entertain her schoolmates 
with the romance she thought up, and 
actual writing—actual publishing—be- 
gan when she was in her teens. Born 
in England in comfort, she was brought 
to America—a young girl—during the 
Civil War, when her family’s fortunes 
had failed. It was then Frances Eliza 
Hodgson began her long career of writ- 
ing stories and books that always sold. 
It is too long a list for any one to re- 
member, but every one recalls half a 
dozen romances, beginning with “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” and ending with 
“Robin”—all richly and absorbingly hu- 
man. 
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tarism is threatened. What we have is 
a bogey conspiracy vs. bogey conspiracy 
and a lot of irresponsible frightened gos- 
sips on both sides. When reduced to 
bare bones, it is bigotry vs. bigotry, or 
bigots vs. bigots. Once this proud land 


talked of liberty and opportunity for all 
—now it talks of fear. 
who's afraid? 


Pooh, America, 


charms of exceptional description, but 
when we are tired we revert to child- 
hood and demand a story. 

“The Green Bay Tree,’ by Louis 
Bromfield, fills just that need. It is the 
story of everyone and everything within 
its pages, of Shane’s Castle and how it 
fell, of Lily Shane and how she eluded 
the town and tried out life in France to 
suit herself, of her sister Irene, and how 
she was pursued by the instincts she 
tried to escape, of Krylenko, the labor 
leader, of the Town itself, how it be- 
came prosperous, and what that cost. 
The pages are crowded with people who 
live and move and feel. Outside of old 
Julia Shane and young Ellen, not many 
of them do much thinking, and in that, 
as in other things, Mr. Bromfield has 
kept to the realities. One suspects that 
the book is too facile, that it is too defi- 
nitely a book of the moment to last. But 
in the moment it is a corking tale. 

So is John Masefield’s “Sard Harker,” 
though in a very different way. A hard, 
unvarnished adventure story of a Carib- 
bean country where devil worship still 
claims its devotees and its victims, it has 
nearly all the faults. The plot is of 
such an age that Lilith probably told it 
to Adam before Eve arrived. The girl 
of Sard’s dreams is a bisque doll with a 
moment of bravery. The minor charac- 
ters speak translated Spanish, English, 
cockney and an Englishman’s version of 
American slang with very little refer- 
ence to their color or nationality. One 
doubts that the author ever saw his plot 
as a whole thing, so engrossed was he in 
writing of physical and mental endur- 
ance. When he falls into his familiar 
easy poetry it is perfectly evident that 
prose is an awkward vehicle. Yet with 
all those faults the book holds by sheer 
strength. It is the work of a fine mind 
deeply interested in its subject, and you 
can’t get away from it when you once 
start to read. 

“The Fire in the Flint’ is story, too, 
with an emotional quality of truth that 
conceals its inevitable propaganda. Writ- 
ten by a Negro, Walter F.. White, it 
tells of young Kenneth Harper, Negro 
graduate of Harvard, medical officer in 
the army and able physician, and of how 
he went back to his home in Georgia 
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determined to spend his lite in helping 
his people. In spite of his efforts to 
keep out of racial clashes, he is perse- 
cuted by the ‘crackers’ and hunted by 
the Klan. The end of the story is 
smashing tragedy, told with a power 
which makes its horror ring in one’s 
memory. Mr. White’s discussion of the 
problems of the South is honest and intel- 
ligent, and the fact that its bias is Negro 
makes it that much more interesting in 
comparison with books about the South 
which have a white bias. His descrip- 
tions of Klan meetings recall Frank 
Tannenbaum’s careful analysis of the 
psychology which underlies the Klan’s 
success. The portrait of old Judge 
Stevenson is very fine, and one wonders 
how many Judge Stevensons there are to 
appreciate the book. Certainly many 
Southerners will see red when it is 
mentioned. 

Four long short stories form the con- 
tent of Sidney Howard’s “Three Flights 
Up.” They differ widely in manner as 
well as in subject, and they form an 
interesting group of the varied studies a 
young author may make. But they are 
much more than that. They are original 
and alive, and at least two of them, “A 
Likeness of Elizabeth” and “The God 
They Left Behind Them,” contain 
characters which stick in one’s memory 
like old friends. Mr. Howard is gaining 
considerable fame as the author of plays 
which are appearing on Broadway. He 
is young and obviously talented, and his 
work is worth watching. 


The Green Bay Tree, Stokes, 1924. $2.00. 
Sard Harker, Macmillan, 1924. $2.50. 
The Fire in the Flint, Knopf, 1924. $2.50. 
Three Flights Up, Scribner, 1924. $2.00. 
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Massachusetts—‘‘No 
(Continued from page 15) 


greatest menace that had ever threatened 
the American home. 

The National Child Labor Amend- 
ment can probably secure the endorse- 
ment of three-fourths of the states, with- 
out Massachusetts; but the outcome of 
the popular vote in this state is a striking 
object lesson on “the private control of 
public opinion.” It shows how a small 
group with much money and no scruples 
can put over a tremendous publicity cam- 
paign of misrepresentation, and can de- 
ceive a majority of the public with abso- 
lutely baseless propaganda. 

Lloyd George, commenting on the 
Tory victory in England, said that the 
Iaberals must improve their methods of 
broadcasting ; that they had fought their 
battle with bows and arrows. ‘The 
friends of the Child Labor Amendment 
in Massachusetts were as completely out- 
matched as if they had been fighting 
with bows and arrows against machine 
guns and poison gas. There can be no 
fair contest where one side has very 
little money, and the other has funds 
enough to circularize individual voters 
by the hundred thousand, to control 
most of the newspapers, and to use radio, 
handbills, and advertising on a great 
scale. This is why Senator Wadsworth 
and the //’oman Patriot and all that 
group are trying to change the United 
States Constitution so that future 
amendments must be ratified in three- 
fourths of the states by a popular vote 
instead of by the legislatures. Even in 
dealing with a legislature, the side with 
the longer purse has a great advantage; 
but the other side can get its arguments 
before the legislators, whereas under 
present large-scale publicity methods it 
cannot get its arguments over to the 
mass of the voters in competition with 
a largely-financed campaign in opposi- 
tion. 


With the Aid of Nathaniel 


(Continued from page 12) 


well, just everyone—Italian, colored, 
Catholic priests, anyone who might help. 
One day when visiting a colored min- 
ister in the most congested part of the 
city, upon coming out of the house I 
saw a crowd of dirty little children 
gathered around my own, and was just 
in time to hear Nathaniel say to them 
in our own best platform manner: ‘You 
know, my mother is going to get you 
playgrounds, and you want playgrounds, 
and so you go home now and tell your 
mother to go and vote for them.” One 
of the dark-brown kiddies asked in a 
tiny voice, “Z’ I goin’ to have them 
playgrounds too?” Nathaniel drew in 
a bit from his perilous position, half out 
of the car window, and said, “Well, I 
don’t know, but you tell your mother 
to vote for them, and maybe you'll get 
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‘em.” We there and then assured the 
youngster who had spoken and the other 
dark-hued ones that they would have 
the playgrounds just as much as al! the 
other boys and girls, and they waved ys 
a beaming good-bye. 

By the fitteenth of October our cam- 
paign was well under way, and we had 
a large city-wide committee. We were 
reaching organizations with speakers at 
every possible meeting, we had the sup- 
port of the churches, almost without 
exception, we had the endorsement, how- 
ever reluctantly given, of the Board of 
Education, and we had the most remark- 
able publicity in our local newspaper. 

One Saturday a headline in the -4rgus 
gave us some heavy hours. It read: 
‘South Side Tax-Payers Association De. 
nounces Recreation Measure’’—that was 
news and had to be printed. The arti- 
cle said that every one of the hundred 
members had pledged himself to vote 
“No.” We countered this attack by 
getting the unanimous endorsement of 
the board of directors of the East Side 
Tax-Payers Association, and it was 
printed in the same type as the tormer 
item. So that was that, and we hoped 
tor the best. 


Meantime, Nathaniel watched each 
evening in the local paper for ‘Reker- 


ashun” news, and when the campaign 
opened and fine big articles would ap- 
pear night after night, his enthusiasm 
knew no bounds, and the sight ot his 
mother’s name would bring exclamations 
of joy and “Can't I help with the 
‘Rekerashun,’ mother?” So he was put 
to cutting out news, and each morning 
in the most serious manner he would 
take the scissors and ever so carefully, 
tomgue gripped between his teeth, clip 
the news of our campaign, and tack the 
clippings up with the collection of for- 
mer days’ work on the wall of campaign 
headquarters, which was his daddy's 
office, confiscated for the time. 

Our big moment came when the major 
candidates for governor spoke in Mt. 
Vernon to big audiences, and both, at 
our request, spoke enthusiastically for 
the Playground-Recreation measure and 
urged the people to vote “Yes.” The 
fact that this was not a political issue, 
and that it had been so definitely en- 
dorsed by the torch-bearers of each party, 
gave us for the first time the premoni- 
tion that perhaps we were going to win 
after all. 

So we came to the last week. The 
Playground-Recreation Association sent 
us a field worker, they sent us dodgers, 
and pamphlets, and trailers for the mov- 
ing picture houses, which were run every 
night for the week before election. They 
sent us prepared publicity from which 
to pattern ours. We raised a little 
money, the Rotary Club and the Lions 
Club each gave us twenty-five dollars, 
and so we had dodgers printed to go 
out through the hands of every school 
child, and badges for our election-day 
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workers. The Boy Scouts helped us get 
out some five thousand pamphlets 
throughout the city, and ten thousand 
more would go to the homes of school 
children. 

But how about the many homes where 
there were no children? 

Well, little Nathaniel loves maps, and 
his room is covered with them—big 
maps, little maps, and every kind of 
map—and not the least of these maps 
in Nathaniel’s room is one of Mt. Ver- 
non, small, but showing the streets quite 
clearly. Nathaniel himself suggested 
that he could take the remaining dodgers 
around the neighborhood to houses where 
there were no children, and so, only 
half seriously, consent was given. Off 
he started, the day before election, early 
in the morning. In one hand were the 
dodgers, and in the other was the map 
of Mt. Vernon taken off his wall. 
Through the busy day it was only 
vaguely that we heard—“ More dodgers 
for Nathaniel,” saw him trudge off with 
the gleam of the Crusader in his eyes— 
again, “more dodgers for Nathaniel.” 
That night, when he showed us on his 
map where he had been, we found to 
our amazement he had covered half the 
city, house to house, with our dodgers. 

November 4 dawned, a perfect au- 
tumn day, and from six in the morning 
to six at night, we covered the thirty- 
five polling places of the city—-women 
and their loyal sons and daughters work- 
ing through the long day. Tired and 
weary, our task done, we waited for 
the returns to come in. 

And what they told was that Mt. 
Vernon had voted on Proposition No. 2 
—6,386, ves; 1,734, no—a 5,500 ma- 
jority. 


A Pioneer 
(Continued from page 9) 


that the consuming power of the coun- 
try, if properly organized, could be 
made a great force for the abolition of 
child labor, too long hours, and starva- 
tion wages. She came to New York to 
be Secretary of the League. 

“T think Illinois was glad to see me 
go,” she said reflectively. “I had made 
a great deal of trouble there. I used to 
take cases of violation of the factory 
act to the District Attorney. He was 
scared. ‘You ask me to prosecute this 
small frame-gilder,’ he said indignantly. 
‘How can I tell but that next week 
you'll be asking me to prosecute Mar- 
shall Field? I won’t do it.’ So, being 
a member of the bar, I took my own 
cases to court.” 

When Mrs. Kelley came to the Con- 
sumers’ League, children of any age 
could work at any job, no matter how 
dangerous, as long as their growing 
bodies could stand it. Women, thanks 
to the decision which nullified the first 
eight-hours law of Illinois, could not be 
deprived of their right to contract to 
work as they and their employers can 








agree.” That is, they had the precious 
privilege of working unnumbered hours 
at starvation wages. 

The Consumers’ League hoped to 
“awaken responsibility for conditions 
under which goods were made and dis- 
tributed, and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and legislation to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion in behalf of enlightened 
standards for workers and honest prod- 
ucts everywhere.” 

Under Mrs. Kelley’s dynamic guid- 
ance the work of the League has grown 
until there are branches in sixteen states 
and in several large cities. All the 
states except Alabama, Florida, Iowa 
and West Virginia have, within the past 
twenty-five years, put some limit on the 
hours women may be required to work. 
Nine states are still enforcing minimum 
wage laws. The labor of children has 
been regulated in many of the more 
progressive states, and after two Fed- 
eral child labor laws passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States were declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, a child labor 
amendment to the Constitution has been 
passed by Congress and now awaits rati- 
fication by the states. 

Work for social legislation has not 
occupied all of Mrs. Kelley’s time. 
When the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People was 
founded, she joined it; and as_ its 
founder, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, said 
at the dinner, “She tried to know the 
Negro problem as the Negroes know it. 
She has worked with us, not for us.” 
During the long years of the suffrage 
fight she was a constant and valuable 
worker, writing and speaking for it all 
over the country. In addition to her 
regular duties, she accepted in 1917 the 
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secretaryship of the Board of Control of 
Labor Standards for Army Clothing. 
She has written books which are classics 
in the field of social and industrial 
economics. Her literary style, like her 
speech, is a swift pounding home of 
facts, a piling up of evidence so vivid 
that it must convince even the most 
prejudiced. 

It sounds like a full and satisfactory 
lifetime of work, and if it were any one 
but Mrs. Kelley, she might be expected 
to draw a long breath and sit back on 
her laurels. But not “F. K.” 

Between the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, which must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the states before it becomes 
part of the Constitution, the attacks on 
the minimum wage laws which must be 
met, the eight-hour day which must be 
spread to other states and industries, 
and the threat of the blanket amend- 
ment, her work is mapped out for her 
for some time to come. 

“The thing people can’t seem to un 
derstand about the Child Labor Amend- 
ment is that it is merely an enabling act, 
allowing Congress to pass legislation 
which shall be constitutional. The de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court on the 
previous acts left no other course of ac- 
tion possible. Fortunately, opposition 
to the amendment can do no more than 
postpone its passage. Arkansas has rati- 
fied, and it hangs pending until thirty- 
five other states'do likewise. A state 
which has ratified can’t change its mind 
and unratify. But a state that acts in 
darkness can see the error of its ways, 
repent and ratify at any time. 

“It isn’t a pleasant prospect to have 
to wait, and we are hoping that Massa- 
chusetts’ adverse referendum was an iso- 
lated instance and not an indication of 
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what will happen in the legislatures 
which are to meet next year. Each year 
that ratification is lacking, children suf- 
ter who might be spared. 

‘As for the minimum wage laws, you 
see the trouble is that the decision of 
the justices who declared the District 
of Columbia law — unconstitutional, 
ranged so far afield that it endangered 
the laws of individual states. And now 
there are cases up in California, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Kansas to test the 
validity of their respective laws. The 
League prepared a brief in defence of 
the District of Columbia law, and has 
supplied data in defence of the laws of 
the separate states. 

‘Agitation for the blanket amend- 
ment seems quiet for the present. The 
Woman’s Party, which is sponsoring it, 
failed to appear at a hearing in Con- 
gress when they could have had it, and 








Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- 

turer direct. 
Free Booklet 
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HOTEL 
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Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 
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they are bending their energies toward 
breaking down existing state statutes in- 
tended to provide health and safety for 
working women. Their claim is that 
women should not have them until men 
choose to demand them for themselves. 
It is a strange reversal of the Equal 
Rights principle, for it actually creates 
a new subjection of women to men in 
industry. It puts the fighting strength 
ot the would-be forward-looking Wom- 
an’s Party shoulder to shoulder with the 
reactionary forces which are trying to 
nullify the social legislation of the last 
thirty years. It is a most curious para- 
dox.” 

It is difficult to get any clear picture 
of Mrs. Kelley outside of the work for 
which she has spent her life. All her 
interests, her trends of thought, her 
turns of mind, are social, and as one 
of her friends said, ‘She is what she is 
interested in.” 

This means that there is always a fine 
impersonality in her conversation, and a 
desire that her private life, her vaca- 










tions and her friends, be “not piayed 
up.” Yet a gleam of pride shone through 
the casual mention of sons and grand- 
and a twelve-year-old grandd tugh- 
most socially minded 


sons, 
ter who is “a 
child.” 

Two things about her give the stran- 
ger a clue to her quality of humanness 
and to her The first is that 
fine humor which lurks in her eyes, and 
in the turned-up corners of her firmly 
set, generous mouth. The second is ker 
surprising voice. It has strength com- 
bined with unusual range, so that she 
has been heard to talk over the ‘phone 
in a light, singing tone, and turn away 
to lay down the law to a mistaken per- 
son at her side in a voice that must have 
made many a reactionary employer 
cringe. And in between is a low, con- 
fident tone that thinks out loud with 
clarity and vigor. It is her voice which 
carries the confirmation of Newton 
Baker’s description of her—“a deeply 
philosophic temperament, and a fighting 
arm. 


success. 











With Our Readers 


that follow don’t answer 
but they furnished an 
coming in at about the 


The two letters 
each other perfectly, 
intere sting contrast, 
same time. 


AM returning to you your postal card un- 

signed. I am not interested in women 
under forty who are married and live their 
days in office. I am a very old-fashioned 
woman. I believe that women were sent 
into this world to have children and to take 
care of them and make a happy home for 
them and for her husband. That to me is 
her highest office. A woman may be every- 
thing that is charming, and leave her chil- 
dren to maids and teachers and she loses all 
interest for me. O, yes, I know just what 
you are thinking, but don’t be too sure you 
are right, either about me or the women who 
are emancipated. I am not criticizing your 
magazine, far from it. But your circular was 
just a bit too sure that all women think as 
vou or your magazine does. When you can 
tell me how many mothers [words omitted : 
Meaning among our readers?] whose joy is 
in their homes, husband and children, whose 
greatest joy is in making of their children, 
the most cultured, courteous, patriotic, with a 
reverence for those in authority, those who 
are elderly, in fine a nation of happy healthy, 
homey families (movies eliminated), then I 
shall be interested in your magazine. 


The second is a personal note from a for- 
mer suffrage worker. 


OU should know that I have twins; two 
years old and another child four years ! 
And they used to tell me that women would 
not have children if they got the vote! 
Another exploded argument. 


WAS very glad to read your article “The 
Sugar Tariff” in a recent issue. It is in- 
deed a question women should study. 
You say, “On one side, favoring the 
high tariff, are the forty thousand beet- 
sugar growers of the West.” I am sure that 


number can be, or is, greatly reduced, and 
the ones who favor the high tariff are the 
sugar trust, its agents and a few misin- 
formed growers who are led by politics 
through some organizations to believe that 
the sugar industry could not live without 
this high tariff. (It might better die then, 
if it has to thrive to make a few rich at 
a sacrifice to many. The beet growers are 
not reaping any benefits from it, and many 
hundreds have lost their homes the past 
few years or are renters on land they once 
owned. When the grower and his children 
(and, in many cases, his wife) do the work, 
returns are fairly good, but when he pays for 
hired help in addition to paying taxes, rent 
and other expenses, there is nothing left. Yet 
many people who are dissatisfied with returns 
are raising beets because they cannot get 
enough money each spring to buy other kinds 
of seed. The beet companies advance seed 
and will advance money for labor if neces- 
sary. 

Many women and 
beet fields several hours 
thin and top them. 

The sugar-beet growers are not protected, 
and the trusts would be amply protected by 
a much lower tariff. 

I hope other farmers will see your article 
and write you as to real conditions here. 

ELIzA BUCKLAND. 


in the 
to hoe, 


children work 
each day 


Thornton, Idaho. 

P. S.—‘The Lie Factory,” by Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, is splendid. We need more such 
brave women as she. 


We hand ourselves this bouquet: 


CONTINUE to enjoy every issue of the 

CirizEN and appreciate the great dis 
crimination your office shows in going through 
the great mass of political material available 
and your discernment in the selection of the 
important facts with which we should be 
familiar. ~ 
Spartanburg, S. C. M. S. S. 
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Citizen Contributors 
AUGUST 27—NOVEMBER 13, 1924 
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THE SCHILLING PRESS, ING. 
New York 


Heart to Heart 


Our Goal—40,000 Subscribers 


Your Need—Information 


OR some issues past, our Heart-to-Heart has been shut out from 
this page by political advertising, but during that time we have 
never paused in working for our goal—the 40,000 subscribers needed 
to make the Woman Citizen self-supporting. The result of our 
work, yours and ours, is seen in the big list of contributors to the 
Woman Citizen's Educational Extension Fund and in the subscrip- 
tion drives which you are now beginning to report to us. 


There seems to be something about reading the Woman Citizen 
that makes women feel neighborly. The nicest story has just come 
to us of how a far-western woman, a stranger in New York, made a 
warm friendship with a New York City woman through the Woman 
Citizen. The stranger was riding on top of a Fifth Avenue bus, 
when she recognized the bright cover of the Citizen, which a pleasant 
looking woman across the aisle was reading. Feeling sure that this 
was a safe introduction, she leaned over and said, “‘] take the Woman 
Citizen at home, too, and | feel | can trust anyone who likes it." And 
she asked for some information about the city, which she needed. 
She met with a very friendly response, and the incident did not end 
there, but has led to a real friendship between the two—the stranger 
from Oklahoma and a very delightful New York City business woman. 





The recent presidential campaign has shown more than ever the 
need of a medium like the Woman Citizen, which tries to present the 
news and issues fairly and in a simple, understandable manner. Many 
a woman cast her ballot on election day realizing that she knew 
very little of what it was all about. Tell her now about the Woman 
Citizen, and get her subscription! 

It is difficult to get the information the Citizen gives anywhere 
else. To get a well-rounded view of political questions from the 
newspapers, one has to read several different papers. Most mag- 
azines go to press several months before the date of issue and so 
cannot give fresh news. The Woman Citizen has an advantage in 
going to press only two days before it is in the mail. It fills a real 
need in helping women to keep up with public affairs and to have 
intelligent opinions of their own. 


There is only one month left in 1924. Let us make it count tremendously 
in increasing the subscription list of The Woman Citizen and putting it on a 
stable foundation. We want to end the year with our goal at least in sight. 
How much will you help? 
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Mrs. Lester C. Bissell.............. 5.00 Will every Citizen contributor, if in some 
Miss Anne L. Harrison............ 5.00 | way she has failed to receive a personal 
ee a 5.00 | letter, please take for herself this public 
eC ise ceccsasaenee 5.00 | expression of the Citizen’s warm thanks and 
ee ee 5.00 | hearty appreciation for her cordial and 
Pees Se Be I ens eeaeneasens 5.00 | helpful co-operation. 
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Special Prices On 
Your Christmas Magazines 





A Service to WOMAN CITIZEN Readers 





OMEWHERE, somehow, there is to be 
found the complete Christmas Gift. One 
hundred million people look for it once each 
year. We think we have found it. Is there 
any more subtle compliment than the gift of 
a magazine subscription? A careless gift is 
an insult. A magazine, on the other hand, 
seems to be the result of a special thought, of 
a personal taste. Throughout the year, that 
thought and that taste continue to speak in 
the pages of the periodical. The charm and 
brilliance of a hundred authors gives the giver 
of a magazine subscription the credit for the 
taste that introduced them. 
A magazine subscription is more than an ideal 


Christmas gift. It is surprisingly inexpensive. 
It is easy to get. In five minutes you can 
avoid all the agony of the week before Christ- 
mas. There is a magazine for every person- 
ality. If you wish it, a graceful announcement 
card in the Christmas spirit will be sent to 
each friend. The prices below are much lower 
than regular publishers’ prices and represent 
real savings. An order blank is attached be- 
low for your convenience. Use this blank only 
for your personal subscription. Please write 
your Christmas Gift subscriptions on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper giving the full address of 
each friend with the magazine that you want 
sent. 








THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
with American Magazine 
with American Mercury 
with Atlantic Monthly 
with 
with Bookman 
with Century Magazine 
with Country Life 
with Harper’s Magazine 
with Review of Reviews 
with Scientific American 
with Scribner’s Magazine................ 
with Theatre 
with 
with 
with 


Our | Or You May Select 


tee From This List 


4.40 | 
$ | If you do not find opposite, the group of mag- 
6.40 | azines you wish, select from the list below. If 
| you order only one magazine take Column A 
5.90 | prices. If you order more than one magazine 
© you are entitled to the prices in Column 
5.40 | 


| a 
5.40 | Magazine 
American Mercury 
5.90 | Atlantic Monthly 
| Bea 
entury 
6.40 = a 
| Country e 
5.40 NN a Dita swat sécnen voseavevisieaion 
4.90 Good Housekeeping 
“ Harper’s Magazine 
5.40 National Geographic 
” Pictorial Review 
5.40 | Review of Reviews 


w @ 


Scientific American..................- 
5.65 | Scribner’s 


6.40 | ¥peu 
5.40 | 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY (A department of Harper & Brothers) 


49 East 33rd St., New York 
You will find enclosed $ 
to the address specified. 


List of Magazines: Name 


Local 


for which kindly send the magazines I have given below, 


Address en a ae hee ee eo ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee 


Post Office 
and State 


This order blank provides sufficient space for the order for your personal sub- 
scriptions only. Send the gift subscriptions on a separate piece of paper. 

















